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Reducing the Operating Ratio 
by Cutting Labor Costs J 


HIS issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has 

been planned to give its readers practical informa- 
tion on some of the labor-saving methods and types of 
materials-handling equipment which have been found 
useful by electric railways. The need for more efficient 
location of equipment, better shop organization and 
more widespread use of labor-saving equipment has long 
been’ recognized. The present necessity for taking 
advantage of every means for reducing costs and 
improving methods is so urgent, however, that the 
presentation of new evidence and the restatement of 
familiar facts are timely in order to impress on main- 
tenance department executives the economies that will 
result if measures to improve conditions are actively 
undertaken. 

Industry in all its branches is now concentrating its 
efforts toward a reduction of labor costs. The value of 
materials-handling devices in keeping up output and 
controlling costs was demonstrated during the war. The 
lessons learned should now be applied toward reducing 
costs and speeding up work in railway maintenance de- 
partments. A comparison of the methods used by up-to- 
date maintenance shops with those of smaller and less 
fortunate electric railways shows that the latter do not 
turn out work as quickly and as efficiently as the former. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that the former 
provide special machinery for doing various classes of 
work and use methods of scheduling and performing 
detailed operations which are laid out to give the great- 
est output. Particular attention should be devoted 
toward perfecting the output per man and providing 
necessary labor-saving and materials-handling equip- 
ment in order to increase this efficiency. If railway 
maintenance departments desire to increase their out- 
put economically they can accomplish much by using 
better materials-handling methods and equipment. The 
cost of new or additional equipment can usually be 
quickly saved through reduced cost of labor. 


Selling Its Own Association 

to the Electric Railway Industry 

N MARCH 15 the committee on company and 

associate membership of the American Electric 
Railway Association inaugurated its much heralded 
campaign for new members. Never before in the history 
of the association has a membership, campaign been 
planned so comprehensively and organized so system- 
atically as this one. There is all the more reason, there- 
fore, that the whole association should pull together 
in making the campaign a success, because lack of full 
success would be much more conspicuous than if the 
plans had been less comprehensive. To speak bluntly, 
it’s the duty of every one to help the committee put this 
thing over. 


The bystander might ask the question, “Why all this 


effort if association membership is such a good thing?” 
Such a query is easy to answer; for all service, even 
of the highest type, must be sold, and it is harder to 
sell than tangible, physical things. This statement 
applies to education, religion, journalistic service and 
so on. In this case, however, the problem is somewhat 
simplified by the fact that the American Association 
is a co-operative organization. It has, therefore, a 
stronger appeal than would some service that might 
seem extraneous to the industry. 


Don’t Make a Manufacturing Plant 
Out of the Maintenance Shop 


HE opinion that manufacturing is outside the 

electric railway company’s field and is seldom 
justified is frequently expressed. There may be cir- 
cumstances where it is permissible; for example, when 
remoteness from the manufacturer adds considerably to 
the cost to transportation and makes quick delivery 
impossible. Another case may be one in which the 
volume of shop work is not sufficient to keep the men 
busy, so that the manufacture of some simple part can 
be used to fill in. The deciding factor should be that 
of economy, and in this respect railway officials can 
be easily misled by inaccurate cost accounting. Where 
the same force of men is used for both manufacturing 
and maintenance work the determination of dependable 
shop cost data is almost impossible. They must be 
determined, however, if costs are to be controlled. 

The manufacturer organizes and equips his plant to 
carry out a definite order of operations. The workmen 
perform the same operation over and over again and 
become highly skilled at it. Machinery is carefully 
located to expedite movement and promote efficiency. 
Required tools are near at hand and needed materials 
are ready with promptness and in the proper place to 
obviate unnecessary handling. All operations are co- 
ordinated and carefully planned with relation to the next 
following or preceding one to avoid lost motion or delay 
in production. A specially organized production depart- 
ment plans the order of procedure and provides jigs, 
special tools, dies, etc., for rapid and efficient manufac- 
ture and to insure interchangeability of the parts when 
completed. 

All this is quite impossible in a railway shop where a 
large variety of work is done. The demands made by 
operating requirements of a railway will not permit’ a 
corresponding degree of perfection to be obtained. The 
variety of work done by each man and its relatively 
small amount prevent the handling of the work as it is 
handled in manufacturing plants. There is more lost 
motion and the atmosphere of orderly routine which 
pervades a well-managed factory is lacking. 

Manufacturers emphasize the value of effective super- 
vision and strict discipline and they can take advantage 
of piecework to insure a proper relation between the 
employee’s pay and his output. Railway shops, on the 
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other hand, are prevented from taking advantage of 
these economies by the restrictions of public control. 
As the railway supplies only its own demands, the 
quantities of material are small compared with the 
amounts used by manufacturers. The railway is thus 
not able to secure the lower prices of material which 
go with purchases in large quantities. 

Manufacturing by electric railway shop forces should 
not be undertaken unless definite and enduring econ- 
omies are gained. If such manufacturing is found 
advisable, it can be carried out much more efficiently 
and economically if the manufacturing department and 
its operation are definitely separated from those of the 
maintenance shop with the great variety of operations 
which it is called upon to perform. 


Oblivion 
as a Policy 


HE ideal condition for a public utility, in the 

opinion of a manager who has spent many years in 
the business, is when the public accepts its service as 
a matter of course. “They will never,’ he said, in 
expressing this view, “go wildly enthusiastic about the 
utility or be deeply grateful to it for the service it 
gives, and there is no reason why they should. If they 
go to the corner to take a car or turn the electric 
switch when they want light, because those two are the 
natural things to do when light or transportation is 
desired, the public relations of the company supplying 
the service are perfect. Its ambition should not be 
that of being foremost in the customer’s thoughts when 
he has to use the car or electric service. Instead, its 
greatest wish should be to be forgotten. Oblivion is 
the end to be sought.” 

There is much to be said in favor of this idea. The 
same thought in regard to a nation is expressed in the 
proverb: ‘‘Happy is the country which has no history.” 
Such a condition for a utility is far better than where 
the customer’s first thought when he has to wait unduly 
for a car is that the company is and always has been 
inefficient, or where the company is in disfavor for one 
reason or another, even when the service is good. The 
same thought has been expressed also by the wish of 
some utility men that their company’s name will keep 
off the first page of the daily paper, and that all events 
about it shall be chronicled purely as news in a short 
note or notes in the inside pages. 

Nevertheless, while there may be some advantages, 
it is not the best condition for a country to have no 
history or for a utility to have no particular civic 
standing in the city where it operates. In many 
cases it is one of the largest if not the largest enter- 
prise and taxpayer in the community, and for this 
reason if for no other it cannot lose its identity entirely, 
even if it would like to do so. Much that it does and 
many of its plans are of great interest to the public, 
which should be told about them, not in a blatant way, 
but simply and clearly through some means of public 
information. 

A country without a history may be happy, but its 
citizens cannot take a vast amount of pride in it or have 
any strong sense of patriotism. In the same way, a 
utility which is practically unknown to those whom it 
serves may not incur their disfavor so long as things 
go just-right, but it cannot be as strong in the com- 
munity as if it had an established reputation for fol- 
lowing a fair policy and being up to date. 
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Making Up for Lost Time 
in Deferred Maintenance 


HEN a man buys a piece of property, such as 

a house or a factory, he considers in connection 
with the price that he will pay the cost of putting the 
property into good condition if it is at all run down, and 
property that is changing hands, excepting that which 
has been built especially to be sold, is apt to be con- 
siderably out of repair. Just so in the larger case of 
a public utility which is being sold. Change of owner- 
ship in either case is apt to be accompanied by a 
wholesale liquidation of deferred maintenance. Thus 
a property like the railway in Toronto or Toledo, in 
passing from hand to hand, is given a thorough over- 
haul; money can be obtained for such work because the 
new owners are willing to give the property a fair show; 


‘they realize that they cannot expect it to demonstrate 


its full capacity as a money earner unless it is put 
into the pink of condition. And they know how to 
find this money under such circumstances. 

The conditions in regard to backward maintenance 
which are made evident, and even conspicuous, in con- 
nection with a change of ownership are to some extent 
prevalent on all railway and railroad properties in this 
country today. Net incomes have been augmented, or 
deficits reduced, in part by cutting maintenance appro- 
priations. This is unfortunate; if carried too far it 
will prove suicidal or confiscatory, depending upon the 
source of the compelling force which caused the 
appropriation slashing. There are, however, signs of 
improvement; managers, boards of directors and public 
service commissions are apparently realizing both the 
conditions and the possibility of finding money some- 
how. Fortunately, also, the costs of most of the ele- 
ments of maintenance are coming down. This fact 
should be utilized to permit the making up of lost time 
in maintenance work, and fares should be’ reduced 
slowly enough to make it possible to recoup the im- 
pairment of capital caused by deferred maintenance. 

When a full realization of the effects of further 
deferring rehabilitation is reached there will be a 
rather sudden reaction. The expenditure of millions of 
dollars within a few recent months in Toronto for this 
work illustrates on an extreme scale what must happen 
generally on a smaller scale very soon. Now is the 
time to get ready for the coming activity. As in 
Toronto, the careful preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, the utilization of standards which have been 
developed by the national engineering associations and 
the wise provision of labor- and time-saving machinery 
will in the end bring big returns. 


Continue the Use of 
Labor-Saving Devices in Track Maintenance 


OR some reason expendi‘ures for track maintenance 

are usually the first to feel a cut when times are 
hard and the last to be resumed.when times get better. 
It may be taken as an index that better times are at 
hand when the news columns of this paper begin, as 
they are now doing, to record large track programs to 
be undertaken by the different companies. 

In considering these programs the engineers should 
not overlook the fact that the times just passed have 
served at least one good purpose in teaching the value 
of labor-saving devices jin track constructicn and main- 
tenance. Probably no other means would have taught 
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the lesson that labor costs could be lessened, even at 
increased rates of wages, by the use of labor-saving 
machinery and tools. Having learned the lesson, it 
should be their plan to continue the use of such devices 
and at the same time to attempt an even more intensive 
application thereof. The fact that the labor rate is 
lower furnishes no reason for any let-up in the: saving 
of labor; there are yet a number of operations in track 
maintenance which are ripe for the application of labor- 
saving methods and devices. For instance, there is 
room for the development of some mechanical means for 
loading excavated materials, such as old concrete, earth 
and paving materials, upon work cars following the 
removal of the materials from the track. Most of this 
work is still done manually and there must be some 
way to do it mechanically, in part at least, at a lower 
labor cost. There are, of course, many operations which 
will continue to require manual labor, but the slogan 
should be ‘find a way or make one’ to do it mechan- 
ically.” 


It Is Up to 
the Men Now 


INANCIAL success in the electric railway business 

depends more and more on the little economies. 
It is these economies multiplied by the tremendous 
units in which the business deals over the period of a 
year that make or mar profits. Almost from the start 
under Mr. Mitten in Philadelphia it has been greatly 
to the interest of the employees there to be careful 
in little things. Under the new plan for participation 
by the employees of the company in the profits of the 
company the men and women there will have more at 
stake than ever before. As matters now stand it is 
not stretching the point any to say that the proposal 
now under way in Philadelphia for employee partici- 
pation in management and in profits after a return 
has been made to stockholders is an experiment that 
merits much wider attention than it has apparently 
received so far. 

Participation in profits by empjloyees is, of course, 
not a new idea, though it has not been practiced to 
any great extent in the public utility field. In the Phila- 
delphia case, however, the plan may be regarded as 
starting under particularly auspicious circumstances be- 
cause there is a background of understanding and re- 
spect between management and men, built up over a 
period of more than ten years. During this time the 
effort has been gradually to educate the employees to a 
realization of the responsibilities imposed under the plan 
which will now go into effect. 

The idea behind the Philadelphia proposal should 
be looked at impersonally. There is a good deal of 
prejudice in human nature Mr. Mitten understands 
this perhaps much better than do his critics. As a 
result of the accomplishments of the rast in Phila- 
delphia under the policy of co-operative management 
the employees naturally are jubilant at the election 
of the entire Mitten slate to the board of directors 
and at the prospects ahead of them the coming year 
Back of it all, however, evidence is not lacking tha’ 
the employees realize more than ever before the bur- 
den that now rests with management and men, an 
that with success has come greatly added responsibil- 
ity. If the spirit of the employees at Philadelphia 13 
exemplified there in the past twelve years is any 
criterion for the future, then the lesson of what they 
will accomplish during the coming year may afford one 
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of the brightest pages in the history of industrial rela- 
tions. The management has done its part. It is up to 
the men now. 


How Can Engineers 

Function Collectively? 

HIS is an engineering age, and there are many 

national, state and municipal questions on which 
the views of the engineering profession as a whole 
would be most helpful. The problem is to make these 
views articulate. It was in recognition of this condi- 
tion and with a sense of obligation to render such 
public service as they could collectively that the engi- 
neers of the country, by and large, formed a federation 
of their various national and local societies. Organized 
in the fall of 1920, this federation—The Federated 
American Engineering Societies—is still hunting the 
best answer to the question “How Can Engineers 
Function Collectively?” 

During the first few months of its existence, the 
Federated Societies moved forward under the stimulat- 
ing leadership of Herbert Hoover. The conception and 
the preparation of the report on the elimination of 
waste in industry gave point and direction at the start 
to the activities of all engineers. The problem now 
before the federation is to effect an every-day working 
method of collective action by engineers, and this is a 
two-part problem, namely, (1) to find those broad 
subjects in which all engineers may have a definite 
interest in the field of their common activity, and (2) 
to give collective expression to the views obtained on 
these subjects. The body of men making up the 
executive board is fully aware of the necessity of so 
organizing the work of the federation that both these 
objects may be attained. At last week’s meeting of 
the executive board in Chicago President Cooley, just 
returned from a swing around the circle of member 
societies, gave voice to the thought that the principal 
program to be worked out during the immediate 
future is not so much to study and report on different 
subjects as organization and method. 

The list of accomplishments of the meeting in Chi- 
cago is a list of resolutions tabled, and from one point 
of view seems to indicate a complete failure of the 
federation to function. Looking deeper than the sur- 
face indications, however, the problem is better stated 
by saying that the questions came before the federation 
in such a form that it was no+ possible to pass intelli- 
gent judgment upon them, and the federation is to be 
commended for refusing to go on record on a group of 
problems of which it had no intimate knowledge. 

All this may seem somewhat foreign to the electric 
railway business. Actually, it is closely related, for 
two reasons. One is that the electric railway industry 
is an engineering industry and contains many engi- 
neers whose voice will be eventually heard on problems 
which the federation must consider. The other is that 
once collective engineering action and opinion is made 
effective in the service of the nation, the electric rail- 
way industry will be better understood by the public 
and will share in any benefits which are generally 
effected. 

So, to this effort of the engineers, encouragement 
should be given. Little by little, the federation is 
making progress in its problem of organization. When 
this is solved engineers will be able to do collective work 
effec*ively. 
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Handling Armatures for Dipping and Baking 
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No. 1—Delivering armature to traveling No. 5—Special drain rack holds arma- No. 8—Rolling armature from truck to f 
crane serving dipping tank. tures in tilted position and permits easy oven rack. _ | 

No. 2—Changing to vertical position in rotation. No. 9—Double racks on either side of ; 
preparation for dipping. No. 6—Remoying armature from drain aisle in oven give capacity of twenty-four Mi 

No. 3—One of the two hoists lowers rack and changing to horizontal position. armatures. 
armature into tank, pinion end down. No. 7—Armature ‘placed on truck by No. 10—Automatie contact which permits 

No. 4—After dipping, the armature is crane hoists for transfer to oven. insulation testing frem outside of oven, 


lifted to the adjacent drain rack. 
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Expediting Armature Repair Work 


Features of New Baking and Dipping Outfit in Kansas City Railways Shop Are the Special Provisions 
for Efficient Handling and Testing of the Armatures—Insulation Condition of Each Armature 
Can Be Followed as It Bakes—Experience Related as to Best Practice in Baking Process 


By Henry 8. Day 
Equipment Engineer Kansas City (Mo.) Railways 


for handling, dipping and baking armatures was 

designed and installed on this property by the 
writer during 1921. Baking ovens are now in rather 
general use, and in the main the methods followed are 
about the same, although there is still much discussion 
as to how the varnish should be applied, how the arma- 
tures should be drained and how long they should be 
baked. The object in view in working out the scheme 
installed in Kansas City was to provide equipment and 
facilities which would reduce to a minimum the handling 
operations and make possible the repairing of armatures 
on a quantity production basis with correspondingly 
low labor cost. 

The new oven is divided into two compartments, 
each being an exact duplicate of the other and operated 
as an individual unit. Each compartment has rack 
capacity for twelve armatures, six on either side, with 
an aisle between racks in which a 34?-in. gage track 
extends entirely through the oven and to the extreme 
end of the section of the shop where this repair process 
is carried on. Both ends of the oven compartments are 
equipped with doors that are connected with counter- 
weights, which have proved to be an excellent feature, 
as the doors are easily and quickly raised or lowered and 
remain in whatever position is desired. The installa- 
tion of doors cn both ends of the compartments has also 
been well worth while as they increase the flexibility 
of the even and make it possible to pass out armatures 
from either end so that there is no waiting time between 
operations. The arrangement of having an aisle be- 
tween racks gives ready accessibility to any particular 
armature or to field and miscellaneous coils stacked on 
skeleton shelves placed on the racks when armatures are 
not being baked. 

The oven is set on a concrete floor. 


i) ELECTRIC baking oven with special’ facilities 


The walls and 


roof are constructed of #s-in. sheet iron and 1-in. sponge | 


asbestos supported on 1-in. special channel iron. The 
outside is 7s-in. sheet iron which is insulated from the 
channel iron with }-in. transite, thus providing a +4-in. 
air space. Nearly all seams are welded, and tests have 
shown that there is very little radiation of heat. 

After many tests to determine the best baking tem- 
perature, the thermostatic control was set to cut the 
electric heaters in at 230 deg. F. and out at 240 deg. F. 
With this automatic heat contro] the ovens require no 
attention from the operator during the baking period. 
The heating units are standard Westinghouse equip- 
ment, type C oven heaters, and also the control, includ- 
ing push-button switches which automatically cut off 
the current from the heaters whenever the doors are 
opened. 

For placing armatures in oven, a steel-frame, four- 
wheel truck is used which has fixed levels matching up 
with both the upper and lower tier of racks in the oyen. 
The armatures are thus easily rolled by hand from truck 
to rack and vice versa. The truck wheels are fitted with 


roller bearings so that even with a maximum armature 
load the truck is readily moved by hand. The brackets 
are faced with copper, as are also the racks in the 
oven, so as to protect the armature shafts. When an 
armature is placed on the truck it is prevented from 
rolling off by a taper pin inserted in a hole drilled in 
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TYPICAL INSULATION CURVES FOR ARMATURES IN COURSE OF 
IPPING AND BAKING 


This pin is chained to the truck 
to prevent its being lost. The truck will hold two arma- 
tures at a time, one on either level. The design of the 
truck eliminates the necessity of raising or lowering an 
armature in order to transfer it from truck to rack or 
vice versa. Hence one operator can easily and quickly 
push the truck into the oven and roll the armature onto 
the rack ready for drying or baking. 

Reference to the plan drawing reproduced herewith 
will show that the section of the shop at the end of the 
oven where the dipping is accomplished is served by an 
overhead traveling crane equipped with two electric 
hoists. This crane serves the entire section for both 
compartments and each compartment is served by its 
individual oven truck, such as has just been described, 
for transferring the armatures in and out of the oven. 


the armature rest. 
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Armatures are dipped pinion end down and immersed 
in varnish up to the commutator ears, but not over. 
The draining is done by supporting the armature so that 
it rests at a sharp angle with the vertical. This is 
obtained by setting the pinion end of the armature 
shaft on a center pin and leaning the commutator end 
against two rollers supported on slides against the wall. 
Thus supported on a steel-point center the armature 
can easily be rotated. As soon as an armature is 
removed from the varnish and placed on the drain rack 
the operator gives it a quarter to a half turn at short 
intervals, according to the way it drips during the entire 
draining period. With the armature at the angle de- 


/Rollers to allow armatures to turn 
while draining 
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As the lengths and diameters of the armatures 
handled vary considerably, the dipping tanks were built 
with a false wooden bottom which can be raised and 
lowered by a small hand windlass. As soon as an arma- 
ture is lowered to the desired depth in the varnish, the 
bottom is raised until it carries the weight of the arma- 
ture, and the windlass is locked there by a dog. A 
wooden framework is then secured to the upper or com- 
mutator end of the shaft, holding the armature in an 
exactly vertical position so that the crane and hoist can 
be released for other work. 

When the draining of an armature has been finished 
and it is ready for the oven, the front hoist on the crane 
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PLAN, ELEVATION AND DETAILS OF BAKE OVEN 


scribed this thoroughly drains all free varnish and pre- 
vents pocketing and unbalancing. Differences in lengths 
of armature shafts were taken into account by mounting 
the rollers in slides to permit them to be raised or 
lowered easily. 

As it was desired completely to immerse the arma- 
ture in the varnish, pinion end down, a bottle-shaped 
clamp was designed, having a copper lining to protect 
the shaft, and arranged to be clamped over the commu- 
tator end. This allows the armature to be lowered into 
the varnish in an exactly vertical position. The copper 
lining of the clamp not only protects the shaft but sup- 
plies sufficient friction to make the clamp perfectly safe. 
This clamp is put on when the armature is first brought 
to the dipping tank and it remains on the shaft until the 
armature is dipped and drained and ready for the oven. 


Frame grounded 


End Elevation of Truck 
Showing how Armatures can 
be Rolled from Truck to Rack 


AND EQUIPMENT, SHOWING COMPLETE LAYOUT 


is used to lift the armature from the drain rack into the 
air. The pinion end is then picked up with the rear 
hoist and the armature is returned to a horizontal posi- 
tion and placed on the truck for transfer to the oven. 
Accompanying photographs, show the sequence of oper- 
ations from the time the armature is delivered to the 
crane from the floor truck to the time it is placed on 
the racks in the oven. 


INSULATION IS TESTED PERIODICALLY WHILE 
ARMATURES BAKE 


A feature of this oven which has been found to be of 
great value is a method of testing the insulation of each 
armature while it is in the oven. This is shown on the 
drawing and also in one of the photographs. The ar- 
rangement consists of a contact finger mounted on a 
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transite board and fitted with springs so as to provide 
pressure against the commutator. This contact is 
arranged to snap forward or back of the center so that 
_ when it is disengaged it will snap back out of the way, 
and as soon as an armature is placed on the rack a slight 
movement again snaps it against the commutator. The 
contact is connected through a 500-volt push button, a 
voltmeter and a switch to a 500-volt circuit. With the 
racks in the oven grounded, this gives a ground or 
insulation test. Each armature location in the oven is 
numbered, the lower tier being odd and the upper even 
to correspond with the numbers on the push~ buttons. 
The twenty-four push buttons thus make it possible at 
any time during a baking period to take a voltmeter 
reading for any armature and deter- 
mine the insulation condition with- 
out opening the doors and cooling off 
the oven. While most armatures will 
show much the same curve of volt- 


Vg" bolt 
meter readings, an occasional one 
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then drained from fifteen to twenty-five minutes and 
then placed in the oven. When the oven is charged to 
its full capacity it is closed up and the heat turned on 
and kept on from twenty-five to thirty-five hours. Read- 
ings are taken at intervals during the baking period, 
and unless some one or more armatures show a high 
voltage reading, the oven is opened at the end of the 
normal period and the armatures released for commu- 
tator turning and slotting, if necessary, as soon as they 
are cooled. 

When the oven was first started various tests were 
made with and without ventilation, some over a period 
of ninety hours in which ten-minute voltmeter readings 
were taken from start to finish. The chart shown here- 
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It will be noted that the drawing pares 
shows a ventilating duct for each te Fe 
oven compartment, but not much 2 No 


stress has been laid on this point. 
Both natural and forced ventilation 
have been tried and tests of several 
different batches of armatures made 
with each method of ventilation, and 
also without any ventilation, and 
little if any difference has been found 
in the results obtained. 


PREHEATING, DIPPING AND BAKING 
TIME DETERMINED 


Just how long an armature should 
be preheated, allowed to remain in 
the varnish, drained and finally 
baked, seems to be a matter for each 
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DrillecLand tapped 
for 4-2" flat head 
machine Screws 


engineer to decide for himself. In 
the end, the time allowances depend 
on the results obtained if the tests 
leading up to the results have been 
carefully worked out. Results with 
this oven unquestionably have been 
excellent, and after many lengthy 
tests certain standards have been 
adopted and are now being followed 
in the daily operation. These 
standards are very simple. All armatures, both 
old and rewound, are preheated from twelve to fourteen 
hours. As arule all armatures will test practically clear 
with this number of hours of preheating, but if any 
armature in the batch shows a high voltage reading it 
is kept in the oven until it comes down. If the reading 
grows constant near the peak the armature is taken out 
and the trouble located, even if this requires removing 
bands and lifting coils. Sometimes a rewound arma- 
ture with green coils will show a reluctance to clear, 
but eventually will come down with sufficient heating. 

After preheating, the armatures are dipped in varnish 
having a specific gravity which is kept as nearly as 
possible at 0.875 Beaumé by the addition of new var- 
nish or benezine and allowed to remain in the varnish 
until all bubbling stops. This of course indicates that 
all air pockets have been penetrated. The armatures are 
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ASSEMBLY AND DETAILS OF ARMATURE LIFTING CLAMP 


with gives some typical curves which in most cases show 
that armatures were practically clear during.the entire 
operation, although it will be noted that one curve dis- 
closed an armature that at the end of the baking period 
indicated that the insulation resistance in the coils was 
low. As a matter of fact in the daily operation of the 
oven the voltmeter test on the average armature does 
not tell much, but it does show up the armature with 
weak insulation. In arriving at the twelve to fourteen 
hour preheat period, the voltmeter test showed practi- 
cally all armatures clear, while anything less than that 
was not certain. In arriving at the twenty-five to 
thirty-five hour baking period, armatures that had been 
baked a much longer time were stripped and the coils 
and insulation were examined to find out what the pene- 
tration was, whether there were any pockets cf wet 
varnish and to what extent the varnish had driéd. By 
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first taking an armature that had actually baked sixty 
or seventy hours and examining the condition of the 
insulation by opening the windings and then working 
back in the same manner on armatures that had been 
baked for shorter periods, it was eventually determined 
that this twenty-five to thirty-five hour period was suf- 
ficient. 

The following table gives the capacity of the oven 
with both units working up to maximum: 


First BATCH OF TWELVE ARMATURES 
5:00 P.M. 
7:00 A. M. 
10:00 A. M. 
Wednesday 4:00 P. M. 


SECOND BATCH OF TWELVE ARMATURES 
Wednesday 5:00 P. M. In for preheat 
Thursday 7:00 A. M. Out for dipping 


Monday 


In for preheat 
Tuesday 


Out for dipping 
In for bake 
Out: end of bake period 


10:00 A. M In for bake 
Friday 4:00 P. M. Out; end of bake period 
THIRD BATCH OF TWELVE ARMATURES 
Friday 5:00 P. M. In for preheat 
Saturday 7:00 A. M. Out for dipping 
10:00 A. M. In for bake 
Sunday 4:00 P.M 


Out; end of bake period 


This schedule produces thirty-six dipped and baked 
armatures per week for each compartment, or a total 
of seventy-two armatures from the oven. This also 


CONTROL AND TEST EQUIPMENT AS INSTALLED ON 
SIDE OF BAKING OVEN 


gives from 4 p.m. Sunday to 7 a.m. Monday, or fifteen 
hours, for baking coils, etc., without interfering with 
the maximum capacity of the oven. This schedule can, 
of course, be adjusted for greater capacity if desired. 
With energy delivered at the oven at 14 cents per 


kilowatt-hour, varnish at $1.87 per gallon and two oper- ~ 


ators at 45 cents per hour, it is costing $2.765 per 
armature to bake and dip. This cost is figured from 
the total number of armatures dipped and baked per 
month without regard to size and comprising G.E. 
types 57, 67, 70, 80, 247 and 258, and Westinghouse 
types 506 and 306. This cost has been carefully checked 
and is very close to the exact cost of the operation. 

The total investment in the baking oven and auxiliary 
equipment in the Kansas City shops amounts to very 
close to $6,000. It should be explained that this invest- 
ment includes from $1,500 to $2,000 of development 
costs, which would not be involved in building another 
similar installation. To get at the total cost per arma- 
ture, including overhead, interest on the $6,000 invest- 
ment is figured at 6 per cent, or a total per year of $360. 
While the total capacity of the baking and dipping facil- 
ities is seventy-two armatures a week, the actual pro- 
duction will be about forty-eight a week, as this will 


take care of the normal overhaul program. This amounts 
to 2,500 armatures per year, over which the interest 
charge is spread, or an interest charge per armature of 
14.4 cents. Adding this to the $2.76 labor and material 
cost above, the total cost per armature is $2.91. 


OPERATING RESULTS WILL DECIDE BAKING PERIOD 


Some engineers may claim that with this cost per arma- 
ture the expense is too high to justify the process, but 
the results already obtained on this property contradict 
such a claim. The question has also been frequently 
discussed as to how often an armature should be dipped 
and baked. It would probably be difficult to set up any 
given period of time or number of miles for an armature 
to remain in service between baking operations, but on 
this road it has finally been decided that all armatures 
and field coils will be dipped and baked when the cars 
are put through the shop for the regular overhaul, which 
is conducted on a 45,000-mile basis, or approximately 
every sixteen months. Following this schedule has al- 
ready substantially reduced the number of motor 
failures. ; 

A great deal of time and study has been given to the 
design and use of this baking outfit in order to obtain 
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CLOSE-UP OF PUSH BUTTONS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR TESTING 
ANY ARMATURE IN THE OVEN 


the best possible results. Whether or not the best re- 
sults have now been attained is not yet certain, but the 
study from now on must be one of service observations. 
For instance, the writer was always inclined to a longer 
baking period, but as the results with the time and 
method described are certainly good, it is the intention 
to continue the work along the present lines and keep 
a close check on operations at the oven and the per- 
formance cf the armatures in service, and from time 
to time make any changes that may be suggested from 
the data gathered. 


Report on Rai] Corrugation 
COMMITTEE of the Municipal Tramways Associa- 
tion in England which for the past five years has 

been investigating the subject of rail corrugation has 
recently made a report. This states that all observa- 
tions lead to the conclusion that corrugation of steel 
rails is inseparable from the action of heavily loaded 
wheels rolling along the surface of the tread of the rails. 
It appears that this rolling originates the corrugation 
by giving rise to superficial stresses in the material of 
the rail tread which are in excess of the elastic limit 
and of the toughness of the material. 
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ONE OF THE SEVERE GRADES OF THE MARKET STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Give Your Motors a Chance to Make Good 


Through Careful Attention to Maintenance Details the Market 
Street Railway of San Francisco Operates Old Type Motors 
in Extremely Severe Service Without Excessive Trouble 


By J. M. YOUNT 


Master Mechanic Market Street Railway, San Francisco, Cal. 


some new cars, and in giving the motor manufac- 

turers the data it was stated that the motors for 
each car should be four 40-hp. and of an interpole venti- 
lated type. The cars were to weigh 40,000 lb. complete, 
and all other data were given. One manufacturer re- 
fused to guarantee the service temperature of the motors 
under the conditions given. This caused us to stop and 
reflect: Why would not the manufacturer guarantee 
new, up-to-date motors for a service in which we were 
using old motors of much smaller size with satisfaction? 
Here we were operating 33 per cent of our cars, weigh- 
ing 42,000 lb., with four 35-hp. GE-1,000 motors pur- 
chased between the years 1900 and 1903, on lines with 
grades as high as 13 per cent. These motors were per- 
forming economically from every standpoint. 

As most all electric railways have a considerable 
number of old-type motors, it may be of interest to 
know of our system of handling the 900 GE-1,000 motors 
which we have in daily service. On account of the big 
fire in 1906 and the strike of 1907 our car equipment 
did not get the care due it. In 1910 we were looking 
with envy toward those companies that were replacing 
the GE-1,000 motors with up-to-date equipment. There 
was no hope for us in the way of new equipment, how- 
ever, on account of finances, so we kept a record of the 
principal faults of this type of motor, and then we 
endeavored to provide a means to overcome them. The 
principal trouble consisted of grounded commutators, 
flashing over at commutators, bent brush holders, bent 
brush holder yokes, open circuits in leads, holes burned 
in neck of connections and field terminals burned off. 

The above troubles seemed to have about condemned 
the motors to the scrap pile. We found that the 


RR sone ne the Market Street Railway constructed 


grounded commutators could be traced to the oil from 
commutator end bearing creeping over onto the string 
band, collecting carbon dust and thereby eventually 
causing a ground. We substituted solidified oil and 
waste in place of oil for lubrication and there was an 
improvement. Next we eliminated the string band and 
oil linen from the mica ring and painted the mica 
ring and face of the commutator with a paint made of 
shellac and oxide of iron. Since then grounded GE-1,000 
commutators have been rare. 

The problem of reducing the number of fiashovers 
was a difficult one, as there were so many things that 
could cause this trouble. A century field tester was 
purchased and a survey was made of all the field coils 
in use. The result showed 600 fields short circuited. 
These were replaced with impregnated fields, which pro- 
duced an improvement. Commutators were next slotted, 
and a proper carbon brush was selected, another im- 
provement. Brush yokes and holders were set with a 
templet and brushes were checked to insure proper 
spacing. Now in place of going over 13 per cent grades 
in series, a four-motor car weighing 42,000 lb., equipped 
with GE-1,000 motors, loaded with 125 passengers, 
takes the grades in full parallel without flashing. We 
paint our brush yokes with the same paint as is used 
on commutators. Open circuits in leads and holes 
burned in connections, in the majority of cases, can be 
traced to mechanical faults, such as loose commutator 
shells, loose end bells or loose core laminations. 

We are very particular before rewinding a core to 
see that commutator shells, end bells and laminations 
are as they should be. We have replaced the cast-iron 
nut that holds the laminations together with a steel one 
made from a section of a fifteen-tooth pinion. We are 
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MorTor CLEANING AND OVERHAULING DEPARTMENT 


able to get a wrench to fit over this and make it tight 
while the laminations are under hydraulic pressure. The 
foregoing refers to work done by the main shop. 

With the use of solidified oil and waste as a lubri- 
cant, we have determined that the motors will safely 
operate 1,400 car-miles, so we have set that period for 
operating between car inspections. We make a daylight 
inspection as follows: One gill of solidified oil mixed 
carefully with the waste is added to a bearing. Very 
little new waste is added and the oiler uses his own 
judgment as to the amount to use. Any new waste 
added is placed next to the bearing. Brushes are re- 
moved from brush holders and wiped off and the brush 
hclder springs are tested. Brush yokes are tested for 
loose brackets and splits. Special attention is given to 
the proper spacing of brushes between brush holders 
and to lining up the brushes properly with the ccm- 
mutator. The commutator slots are cleaned and brushed 
out with a fine wire brush. 

The outer mica ring of the commutator is cleaned 
off and is painted with shellac and cxide of iron paint, 
when necessary. The armature bearings are inspected 
for wear in the housings. A feeler is passed between 
the fields and the armature for a test of clearance. Field 
coils are inspected to see if they are clamped tight. 

The general overhauling of the motor is most impor- 
tant. This we do on a 70,000-mile basis and in a thor- 
ough manner. The motor is dismantled from the truck 
and is taken by a crane to the motor overhauling depart- 


DIPPING TANK AT RIGHT 


A CORNER OF THE ARMATURE ROOM. 
WITH ARMATURE IN PLACE 


ment. There the motor is opened up, the armature is 
taken to armature room, fields are tested for short 
circuits and then they are removed from the core and - 
inspected. All field jumpers and leads are sleeved with 
brass sleeves and are put in condition for another run 
of 70,000 miles. Mechanics highly skilled in assembling 
motors are a wonderful asset, and it is to them that a 
great deal of our success is due. In bolting the field 
piece to the motor frame we are very careful to see 
that they come together tightly without air gap. 

As some railway properties are able to buy modern 
motors and scrap the GE-1,000 type, we have been able 
to pick up the GE-1,000 motors complete for less than 
the new value of the field coils in them. In dismantling 
these old motors we have learned why the different prop- 
erties were unable to run them with satisfaction and 
we will gamble that if the new motors are allowed 
to go by defauit the same way that these motors have, 
within six years they will be giving as much or more 
trouble than the GE-1,000. For instance, we purchased 
some motors and found the throw of the leads of the 
armatures was wrong. They would run one way O.K. 
but would blow when operating in the reverse direc- 
tion. Another road scrapped a number of them on 
account of high maintenance cost and frequent pull-ins. 
We found the field coils too thick, not allowing the 
pole pieces to come in contact with the frame, thus 
causing an air gap and spoiling the magnetic field. 

The month of January, 1922, was very rainy; in fact, 
it was the worst month we have had for years. The 
number of cars equipped with GE-1,000 motors turned 
in for motor trouble was forty-seven, booked as follews: 
Thirty-six for armature trouble, six for field trouble 
and five for brush holders. The mileage made by cars 
equipped with GE-1,000s for the month was 639,464 or 
13,600 car-miles per turn-in for motor trouble. We 
have interpole motors operating on our system that 
were purchased eight and ten years ago. These operate 
with less weight of car per rated horsepower than the 
GE-1,000, and as regards economical maintenance they 
have but little margin on the GE-1,000. They are, how- 
ever, more satisfactory from the operating standpoint 
inasmuch as they will stand much faster feeding of 
the controller. In the last twenty years the manufac- 
turers have made us good motors, but we, who operate 
them, have not always given them a fair chance to make 
good, and many have gone to the junk pile that if prop- 
erly operated and maintained would have lasted for years. 


ASSEMBLING Motor PARTS IN SHOPS OF THE MARKET 
STREET RAILWAY 
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New YorK & HARLEM STORAGE YARD AND ADMINISTRATION AND SHOP BUILDING, LOCATED aT 135TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE, 
New YorK City. OuTDOooR TRANSFER TABLE IN FOREGROUND, SHOP BUILDING IN BACKGROUND 


New Maintenance Facilities for New York & Harlem 


Traction Lines 


Former Part of New York (N. Y.) Railways, Operated Independently 
Since Feb. 1. 1920, Has New Maintenance Shop and Administration 
Building and Unique Storage Yard at 135th Street and Mzdison Avenue 


N FEB. 1, 1920, the 999-year lease of the Fourth 
and Madison Avenues and the Eighty-sixth 
Street Crosstown Lines in New York City to the 
New York Railways was terminated. The lat*er simply 
could not pay the rent.* When the owners took over the 
property they were illy equipped to operate it, as the 
maintenance work and general administration had been 
completely merged with that of the lessees. However, 
by drafting several members of the staff of the New 
York State Railways, controlled by the same financial 
interests, the management was able promptly to adjust 
itself to the new conditions. Temporary storage and 
maintenance arrangements were made with the former 
lessees and others, but as rapidly as possible the New 
York & Harlem provided for complete independence. 
The first step was to provide for repair-shop quarters, 


*Foy details of the return of the properties to the owners see 
the issue of this paper for Feb. 7, 1920, page 305. 
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which was done by renting space in the carhcuse of the 
Second Avenue Railroad at 1874 Second Avenue. Plans 
were also laid for abandoning the carhouze and tem- 
porary headquarters on Fourth Avenue at Thirty- 
second Street, for which satisfactory rental terms could 
not be obtained. A piece of property owned by the com- 
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New York & Harlem Traction Lines Have Up-to-Date 
Operating Headquarters 


az 


No. 1—Madison 
Avenue front of prop- 
erty, with inbound and 
outbound tracks. 


No. 2— Corner of 
building showing 
135th Street facade. 


No. 3 — Armature 
rack with bale for 
handling armatures 
by means of crane. 


No. 4 — Transfer 
table used for shift- 
ing cars in yard. 


No. 5 — Overhead 
trolley bars and trol- 
leys forsupplying 
electric power and 
light. 


No. 6—Another 
view in the yard show- 
ing outdoor pits in 
foreground. 

No. 7—View of yard 
entrance and building 
from rear. 
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GPNERAL PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR OF CAR SHOP AND OFFICE BUILDING 


pany at 135th Street and Madison Avenue was laid out 
as the site for an open car-storage yard and a general 
administration and auxiliary maintenance shop build- 
ing. This work is now complete and its salient features 
are covered in the present article. Construction work 
was begun July 1, 1921, and completed Nov. 1. The 
heavy maintenance work will continue to be done at the 
main shops mentioned above. These will be taken up at 
an early date in this paper. 


ENGINEERING CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN THIS JOB 


The specifications which confronted the engineers in 
commencing the design of this layout were principally 
as follows: 

1. A site of limited area and irregular form and 
bounded in part by the property of other owners was to 
be utilized to provide: (a) Storage space to accom- 


modate the maximum possible number of cars; (b) a 
building of dimensions ample for general offices and a 
shop for light repairs and inspection, and (c) facilities 
for spotting cars into and out of storage and inspecting 
them in the yard without the use of the usual ladder 
tracks, for which no space was available. 

2. The complication of conduit and slot construction 
had to be reduced to a minimum in order to save cost 
and facilitate upkeep. 

3. Provision had to be made for preventing tidewater 
from getting into the plumbing, the elevation of the 
site being low with respect to the high-tide water level. 

4. Costs had to be kept down to the limit. 

How these four specifications were met is explained 
in outline as follows: 

The site consists of a rectangular southeast corner 
plot lying approximately 310 ft. along 135th Street and 


CONSTRUCTION VIEWS OF ADMINISTRATION AND SHOP BUILDING AND YARD TRACKS, 
NEW YORK & HARLEM TRACTION LINES 


No. 1—Pits in shop are provided by means of concrete beams 


and columns. 
No. 2—Yard tracks are laid on concrete troughs. : 
No. 3—Liberal window space is provided in shop on north’ and 


south sides. 


No. 4—Tracks over pits in shop are substantially supported. 
No. 5—Shop roof is of mill type construction, supported on 


heavy I-beams. F 
No. 6—Even simplified conduit-track construction involves ex- 


pensive supporting structure. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF NEw YorREK & HARLEM RAILROAD PROPERTY. 135TH 
STREET AND MapISON AVENUE, NEW YorRK City, SHOWING 
GENERAL OFFICE AND CAR SHOP BUILDING AND STORAGE 
AND INSPECTION CAR YARD 


200 ft. wide at the rear. The frontage on Madison 
Avenue is 100 ft., a 100-ft. x 135-ft. plot on this front 
being owned by others. A space 28 it. x 154 ft. was 
set aside for the building and the remaining space 
was laid out in tracks, transfer-table pit and materials 
storage areas. 

The most capacious and economical track layout 
worked out was that shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, with straight tracks and a transfer pit at the rear. 
This not only involved a minimum of special trackwork, 
especially desirable with slot construction, but at the 
same time it permitted the maximum of useful storage 
track. 

The incoming main track and the adjoining two tracks 
were provided with pits more than 100 ft. long to permit 
routine inspection and obviate the transfer of cars to 
the shop tracks for trifling ailments. The main tracks 
were connected with those on Madison Avenue by means 
of A. E. R. A. standard spirals, so that standard turn- 
outs can be installed in the street later if it is desired to 
connect up the company’s tracks with the present tracks 
on Madison Avenue above 135th Street. 

The transfer pit is similar in construction to that used 
elsewhere in New York City, but being in the open it 
had to be provided with ample drains through which 
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snow can be flushed away. In these drains, as in the 
plumbing drains throughout, check valves were installed 
to keep out back water. 

The really novel feature of this layout is the radical 
departure from usual practice made in the design of 
slot and conduit construction. While conduit railways 
in this country are confined to New York City and 
Washington, D. C., engineers will be interested in this 
detail as the solution of a complicated problem. It will 
be remembered that the main track rails and slot rails 
in this type of construction are mounted on heavy cast- 
iron yokes which are firmly supported on concrete. The 
contact bars are in turn mounted on insulators carried 
by the slot rails. A concrete conduit oval in form is 
molded to conform to the contour of the opening in the 
center of the yoke. Obviously such construction would 
be expensive and complicated in this crowded yard. 
Here is how its use was avoided: 

Concrete troughs were constructed in the center of 
each track to take and protect the contact rails. The 
ends of the ties which extend across the devil strip and 
nearly half way across the gage were imbedded in these 
troughs. The spaces between the troughs were filled 
with crushed stone ballast, which assists in supporting 
the ties. 

From alternate tie ends, extended for the purpose, 
the contact rails were supported by standard barn-type 
trolley hangers bolted to angle-iron brackets. Planks 
were spiked to the ties to protect the contact rails and 
support Z-bars which were spiked to them to form the 
slot. Some modifications in the construction were neces- 
sary on outside tracks and at the pits, as will be seen 
from the illustrations. 


SIMPLICITY A FEATURE OF SHOP AND 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Coming now to the building, it will be noted from the 
illustrations that it is of mill construction. This was 
used to avoid brickwork and to utilize standard sizes of 
steel sash. The main flcor is on two levels, the front 
building being set high to minimize excavation and 
provide good light for the basement. The details of 
the building floor layouts are given in the line drawings 
reproduced, and need not be elaborated here. Suffice it 
to say that the layout has proved to be just what the 
management needed for administrative work, and the 
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VIEW IN YARD SHOWING CONSTRUCTION FOR SUPPORTING TRACK AND 
PROVIDING CONTACT-RAIL SUPPORT 


manager can overlook, from the second floor, the opera- 
tion of the cars in street and yard. 

In the shop there are the standard facilities for chang- 
ing wheels, armatures, etc. A photograph has been 
reproduced to show the method used for handling and 
storing armatures. Another shows a four-wheel trolley 
which is used for power supply to the cars in the shop. 
It is made of ordinary trolley wheels carried on a 
light frame, and rolls on angie-dars hung on barn-type 
insulators from crossarms. These bars also serve as a 
source of power for lights, etc., the simple two-wheel 
trolley shown in the illustration being used as the con- 
tact device for this purpose. 

One end of the shop svace is reserved as a machine 
shop, where simple tools such as drill press, emery 
wheel, etc., are provided. One-half of the floor space is 
occupied by pits under the three tracks. The pit con- 
struction consists of heavy concrete longi‘udinal beams 
cast solid with the columns. 

The work was done under the general direction of 
H. L. Pitner, engineer of way and structure, with the 
co-operation of J. F. Uffert and W. B. Uffert of the 
equipment department. James Stewart & Company 
were the contractors for the building. 


A Handy and Effective Welding Shield 


OR a welding shield 

to protect pedestrizns 
from the glare of the 
electric welding arc, the 
Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company 
has devised an ingenious 
box to displace the more 
common _  fence-type 
shield. This box shield 
is made of 3-in. asbes- 
tos board and is about 
8 in. wide by 8 in. deep 
by 24 in. long with an 
open bottom and a slot 
in the top extending the 
full length along one 
side. The opening in 
the top is sufficient to permit a free manipulation of the 
metal electrode which is inserted through the o~ening 
into contact with the point at which it is desived to 
build up the metal. The box does not cut off the operator 


WELDER USING ASBESTOS BOARD 
Box AS A StIIELD 


from a free circulation of the air as the old type shield 
does. It is deep enough to prevent the glare of the 
are reaching onlookers, and as it is equipped with a 
hand'e it is very readily picked up and carried from one 
welding point to another. 


Don’t Lose Sight of Money Invested 
in Maintenance Materials 


Shop Forces Accustomed to Seeing Large Quantities of 
Material in Storage Seldom Realize Its Value and 
May Become Wasteful and Inefficient in 
Applying It 


OME of the advantages of a perpetual inventory or 

stores control are pointed out in a bulletin just 
issued by the Fabricated Production Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

When capital, says the bulletin, is in the form of 
cash it is carefully prctected, its receipt and disburse- 
ment safeguarded, its custodians held to a_ strict 
accounting, but once this capital is converted into 


materials there is a tendency to become lax, to lose 


sight of the value of the investment, to husband the 
capital less diligently, to tolerate practices that are 
wasteful, inefficient and needlessly expensive. 

There is something at fault with business methods 
when material is purchased far in excess of require- 
ments, when material becomes obsolete before it is 
needed, when materia] is not protected or kept 
accessible for use and when foreman and workmen help 


themselves wichout authorized requisiticns or when 
material is consumed without any record for cost 
purposes. 


An efficient stores or perpetual inventory system, and 
that alone, will provide: (1) Sufficient material to 
meet requirements so that production shall at least not 
be checked by a lack of necessary material; (2) a 
minimum investment in inventories which is of suprene 
imrortance at the present time; (3) an orderly and 
accessible arrangement of material and the physical 
safeguarding of material from the elements and theft; 
(4) the elimination of the burdensome and inaccurate 
annual physical inventory; (5) a monthly closing by 
giving the amount and value of material on hand at 
any time; (6) an invaluable record in case of fire loss, 
and (7) a safeguard against the accumulation of 
cbsolescent material. 

The ccntrol of material does not end with the store- 
room or its record; to a large degree the success of a 
stores control system will depend on the co-opera ion of 
foremen and workmen. In particular the foreman can 
directly help the control of materials by avoidi~g con- 
gestion in the departments, by protecting material in 
the departments against breakages and thefts, by assist- 
ing in the proper distribution of material to their men, 
by seeing that the men get the quantity of material 
ordered, by ascertaining that material is skilfully 
handled in the departments and when processed that it 
is promptly and properly transferred. 

The little waste, a nut here, a bolt there, each incon- 
sequential in itself, is serious in the aggregate. The 
foreman can effectively co-operate by husbanding the 


‘consumption of such material, the requirement fcr 


which can only be estimated and not always expressed 
with exactitude. These include supplies such as oil, 
waste, paint, greases and solder, and fittings and fast- 
enings such as bolts, nuts, screws and rivets. 
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EARLY EXPERIMENTAL, TYPE OF WELDER USED IN SAN ANTONIO 


Are Welding in Railway Shops 


Repairs to Rolling Stock Equipment Can Be Frequently Made Without 
Removal from Cars Se that Large Savings in Both 
Labor and Material Result 


By §S. E. MAson 


Superintendent of Equipment San Antonio (Tex.) Public Service Company 


Public Service Company began in October, 1918, 
with a home-made electric welder of the resistance 

type giving a variation of from 77 to 200 amp. in five 
steps across the trolley supply, as shown in an accom- 
panying schematic diagram. This machine was super- 
seded by a motor-driven 175-amp. electric arc welding 
equipment in September, 1920. Since then we have 
evolved a routine of reclamation of parts of electric 
car equipment which is showing a handsome return 
over and above its operating cost and investment charges. 
This property serves a city of 165,000 population and 
operates a total of 175 pas- { 
senger motor cars over 95 ' 
miles of track. Of these 
cars ninety-six have single 
trucks and the remainder 
are heavy double-truck cars. 
Our records show that by 
the use of the electric 
welder we have saved an 
average of $1,308.13 a 
month. This makes an an- 
nual saving of $15,697.58, 
which we believe is a won- 
derful return on the invest- 
ment, as the single-operator 
unit cost us approximately 
$1,000 installed. In other 
words, the outfit has more 
than paid for itself every 
month. I am sure that the 
actual figures as taken 
from our records will be 
of considerable interest to 
other railway . companies. 
These figures are given in 
the accompanying tabula- 
tion. An explanation of the 
headings of the columns and 


| “Public 8 welding in the shops of the San Antonio 


SAMPLES OF REPAIR BY ELECTRIC WELDING 


These groups of articles repaired by electric welding represent 
five different classes of metals. 


the method of obtaining the various information is 
necessary to check the correctness of the figures. The 
“Per Cent Condition After Weld,” second column, indi- 
cates the per cent of life expected after repairs by 
electric welding, the life of a new article being con- 
sidered 100 per cent. It will be noted that in some 
instances the per cent condition after welding is above 
100. The explanation is, for instance, in the case of 
clevises and pull rods, that the method of welding adds 
qualifications not found in the original article, due to 
the introduction of a small per cent of carbon into the 
molten weld, thereby case-hardening and resulting in 
a longer life than could be 
expected from a new part. 

The welder’s time in mak- 
ing the weld (column 3), 
the machinist’s time in ma- 
chining the weld (column 
4), and the materials used 
(pounds of welding iron, 
column 5) combine to give 
the total cost of reclamation 
(column 6), neglecting cur- 
rent and overhead. Column 
7 shows the cost of the new 
part. The saving indicated 
in column 8 is found by 
taking into consideration 
the per cent condition after 
welding. The number of 
parts repaired per average 
month (column 9) multi- 
plied by the saving on each 
part shows the saving per 
month (column 10). 

A large saving of $207.48 
is credited to “changing 
core” and “per cent winding 
saved” in labor and mate- 
rial. It is interesting to 
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note how this is accomplished. In welding worn 
journals or armature shafts we remove the complete 
armature and place it in a lathe. The metal elec- 
trode is then placed in a position corresponding. to 
the tool chuck and the armature is revolved. The 
electrode deposits the necessary metal on the shaft 
very evenly in spiral form. After the metal is de- 
posited, the electrode is removed, a tool is inserted and 
the shaft journal bearing is machined to the proper 
diameter. This eliminates the necessity of removing 
the core or winding from the shaft and therefore is 
properly credited to the saving in welding. This method 
of spiral application was evolved after we experienced 
trouble with warping of shafts when placing metal 
back and forth parallel to its length. It also makes a 
much smoother finish as it is comparable to machine 
welding. 

The machine shown in the illustration with the welder 
building up the armature shaft is one we used in the 
earlier experimental stage, and although it has con- 
siderable merit, it is limited in its possibilities. The 
present machine is located in a narrow space and is 
inaccessible for photographing. This new machine has 
a shop-made lathe especially adapted. Another illus- 
tration shows a close-up of a spiral weld on an armature 
shaft. 

We recently had an accident with a 10,000-kva. tur- 
bine due to the dropping of the spindle which cracked 
the lower half casting of the front turbine bearing. 
This was readily welded by bringing in the electric are 
welder from the carhouse. Because of the small 
tolerance between the moving and stationary blades, 


other methods of welding would have undoubtedly 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS FOR EARLY RESISTANCE 
TYPE ELECTRIC WELDER 


Ohms 
Point Volts Resistance Amperes 
I a oF ; Seats. Te 525 6.780 77 
2-3-4 fe F 525 4.068 129 
5 525 3.842 136 
6-7-8 525 2917: 180 
ete oh mo ra, ORS SUS Peek alee 525 2.625 200 


caused warping to such an extent as to be inadaptable; 
further, preheating necessary to other welding methods 
would have been practically impossible. 

The illustration of a welder repairing a broken grid 
without disturbing the resistor demonstrates how re- 
pairs may be made on broken parts without removing 
them from the car. In this case cost of labor to remove, 


Per Cent No. eee 
Condition Welder’s Machinist's 7 Used Saving 

After Time, Time, Material, Total Cost ee per per 
Article reclaimed Weld Hours Hours Pounds Cost New Saving Month Month 
Worn gear and wheel seats on axle.... 80 6 4 i sf fe sap A sit a 4 starts 
Worn journals on armature shaft... oh, 95 5 4 543 3143 ; 20.58 

ChEnEMPICOre, CbCre. its kee esses 100 119.20 ; ' ns 
PEG Gent iweIe BA VCO oo ccpviy 5 cialis us emer cae 80 M3272 3115 é 186.90 
Brake shoe heads No. 136666 caps. . . 80 2 2 3 aay Bie 133 5 Pee 
Swivel for trolley base...............- 90 13 ; | Hal: dd 3 04 304 
No. 119763 pole socket bodi £ for phe Oy 90 ay ] UF 0 34 122 0°56 5 280 
Swing link bottoms. . 90 2 ? 065 500 4.85 i 728 
Clevices and pull rods 110 E ‘ : 3 44 17°50 14°88 7 2976 
Worn key way in armature shaft p 85 { oy 3 1 67 4°09 1.60 3 4.80 
Thrast 512-A armatures. ... : 80 2 2 ic 167 5 40 265 3 560 
etic oS i i 0.86 © 2.11 114 10 11.40 
2s ae: ee eT ees a tS a ae 
K-28 check pawls. 80 : 1 0. a 25 “ se : Le 
27-G1 side bearings 100 13 i js a3 013 031 4 124 
GE-54 dope cuplid 90 t Fi 0.86 154 0.33 H 033 
M-33 door castings 90 2 ; 0.43 1°45 0°88 3 2 64 
1171-F door castings 90 5 0.43 168 1.08 | 108 
Ae ATES 2s pa 35 : 0.64 5.19 4.29 3 12.87 
Sy ice 83 i 0:29 0-76 0.36 12 4:32 
Drei DBE CASTS seo ge + c-' 2eRe oe ; 064 3.88 2.44 8 19.52 
pace block for equalizing spring. . 80 : 3 A 132 386 3 54 ] 234 
4387 brake head shoe bases.........- 100 3 i ; 0.65 243 129 : 032 
Light load coil spring seat............ “4 2 ; 0°29 0°62 0.30 ' 0.30 
AG cal i 100 : ) 9.65 9.89 0013 0.13 
Seat supports. ....:.-.....---- oe 100 2 . : LDR 9 13 7 76 6 4656 
Dowel pin holes in axle bearings. . tne 85 3 3 2 0.43 0°75 0.29 3 0.87 
Hinge on gear case lids............. 95 rs 4 : 0.49 154 0.74 i 0.74 
Tug on trolley catchers...........265 50-0 sense reese 80 2 t ‘ 0.91 4.69 2 84 ; 2 84 
K-12 controbier cap. om. ii. wend re tne one oe 80 4 i } ASR A500 16.42 2 4.10 
K-12 controller frame........----- 80 3 ; | eee bay a uae fea0 
GE-54 armature bearing dust covers............--++: 110 an - Fes 31260 8730 112 0.69 
Bore of 512 axle gear... : 50 “y 4 007 A662 4.70 3 14/10 
Axle bearing caps, dowel pins, 92- -A-512-A GE-200... ; 85 ‘ 4 2 ie a 18 62 12.85 45 578.25 
Patch gear case halves 54-92-A-512-200. . ohsuats ate tone, Sls fe : ; 186 9.00 7°69 1 7 69 
pi eee 199 I RR TST eer COT 
Plage hinge pin holes in brushholders. . He 3 i 3 4°74 49.31 42.10 } a 09 

GE-54 top motor case.........-- p 1 59 «52.69 24.75 | GL 
Build up ecaiA thc agi keysti yo. Py th Lh Reh Sere ete a 3 J - H Be 17.50 5°20 | 520 
Build up commutator shell seat....... ove cad ah ae ea ae 0 , O21 0°86 061 10 6 10 
Weld loose farebox brackets. . MUL Foy Sa A ee He t : 5 0.43 147 0.30 6 180 
Drill shanks (average 4)...-..- +--+ e+e r steers eters tess 3 b 25 4°05 4°37 10 30 1 10.30 
Broken truck braces........ : ff4 et 12 a - 0.07 051 0.44 7 3.08 
Gas OM jn. pte oh 2 mandi thie 

Air reservoir... ... 0 E 1 : 
Standard brake shoe heads.. 75 ! 3 ‘ se eS 
$1,308.13 
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dismantle and reassemble the resistor is much higher 
than the material costs. The method used not only 
saves in material costs but the major portion of labor 
costs is saved as well. A few of the typical reclama- 
tions of parts worn, welded and machined are shown in 
two other illustrations. Five different classes of metals 
are shown in these groups. 

Each method of welding assuredly has its particular 
field and the success of the finished job depends upon 


A SPIRAL WELD ON AN ARMATURE SHAFT 


the judgment of the welding engineer as to whether the 
thermit, electric or oxyacetylene process should be used. 
However, there is no type of welding that has as wide 
a range as the electric, which can be adapted to almost 
any job, irrespective of size or metals, and as for speed, 
costs and quality of finish, it is without an equal. 


Maintenance Kinks from Little Rock 


H. CURTIS, master mechanic Little Rock Rail- 

.way & Electric Company, has rigged up a num- 
ber of ingenious devices which help the repair work 
done in the shops of that company. One of these 
is an air brake valve grinder. Formerly these valves 
were ground by hand and the process took about an hour 
and a half. Now they are ground by electric power in 
about thirty minutes and the machine requires no 
attention while the valve is being ground. The valves 
to be ground are bolted to the vertical side of the work 
bench, and the grinder, which is of the kind used for 
grinding automobile valves with a rotary motion but 
with reversing movement, is set in an adjustable frame 
over the valves to be ground. The grinding machine is 
then driven by a small electric motor through a wooden 
pulley and belt. 

Another adaptation of electric drive to work formerly 
done by hand is the winding of resistances for type E 
air governors. In this case an old sewing machine 
frame is used for the frame of the winding machine. 
It is driven by a former fan motor which is belted to 
the shaft of this improvised winding lathe. A resist- 
ance spool can now be wound in ten minutes instead of 
in an hour and a half. The fact that the shops are 
equipped with 110 volts permits the use of the fan motor 
without resistance. 

Like many other shops in the country, those at Little 
Rock make extensive use of electric welding in repair 
work. During a recent visit to the shop by a repre- 
sentative of this paper, Mr. Curtis pointed out a pile 
of brake shoe heads whose center and end seats had been 
built up by are welding. The practice results in a sav- 
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ing of about $1.50 per brake shoe head over a new 
head or a saving of about $350 a year, as 200 new heads 
otherwise would have to be purchased. 

Some time ago the company changed over the method 
of armature shaft and motor journal bearing lubrication 
of some of its G.E.-57 motors so as to decrease the 
amount of oil used and increase the period between 
oilings. The plan followed was simply to increase the 
size of the oil wells by welding on top of the well a 
section about 44 in. long of square shaped boiler tube 
about 3 x 3 in. The tops of these enlarged oil wells 
are then fitted with the usual spring cap. This method 
was described in- the ELECTRY® RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
May 7, 1921, page 861, and now the motors on ten cars 
have been fitted in this way. The oil well is packed 
with waste and its enlarged capacity for oil enables a 


.ear to run for ten. days or 1,000 miles without reoiling. 


Then less than a gill is required per bearing. 

The company is still using sheet metal ceilings in its 
cars and finds them cheaper in first cost and maintenance 
than veneer, the material formerly used. 


Worn-Out Rails Cut Down to Make 
Joint Plates 


HE Market Street Railway, San Francisco, has 

recently made up about 100 pairs of joint plates 
from worn girder rail that had been taken out of service 
to be scrapped. By a.comparison of cross-sections it 
was found that joint plates suitable for 109-340 (Lo- 
rain) rails could be cut from the 141-395 (Lorain) rails 
that had been worn out on this system. 

The shaded sections on the accompanying illustration 
represent the portions of the old rails utilized and the 
solid section represents the 109-340 rail on which they 
are used. Each plate consists chiefly of the web from 
the worn rail from which parts of the base, ball and 
lip have been cut away with the oxyacetylene torch. 
Four oxyacetylene cuts are required, two on the head 
and two on the base, to make each plate. With the piece 
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Sections SHOWING How Parts oF ScrRAP RAIL 
ARE USED FOR JOINT PLATES 


roughly cut out in this way, two surfaces on each plate 
are planed to insure exact size and smooth fit against 
base and ball of rail respectively. The bolt holes in the 
web are then drilled in the usual way. 

This method has been found to provide joint plates 
of very good quality at low cost. The plan was worked 
out by W. D. Chamberlain, assistant chief engineer 
Market Street Railway. 
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Installing Shallow-Conduit Construction in Washington 


The Capital Traction Company Uses a Large Number of 
Pneumatic Tools in Replacing the Old Type of Deep 
Tube Cable Construction with New Shallow Tubes 


By D. E. DUNN 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CONTINUES THROUGHOUT THE OPERATION 


OST electric railway men are more or less famil- 
Me with the underground conduit track con- 

struction used in Washington, D. C. But prob- 
ably very few, except those who have actually worked 
on this type of construction, realize the difficulties of 
excavation on renewal work of this kind without inter- 
fering with car operation. 

The Capital Traction Company of Washington, D. C., 
has been very busy the past few years renewing com- 
pletely the old deep tube cable road construction which 
was installed in 1891-1892. As its name implies, it was 
a cable road, so operated until 1898. During 1898-1899 
the entire system was electrified, the conductor bars 
being placed in the same tube that was used for cable 
operation. 

In 1901 several extensions were built and a shallow 
tube construction adopted as standard. This type has a 
yoke spacing of 5 ft., which did not allow of its being 
used for renewal of cable construction. The result was 
that a new type of shallow tube construction was de- 
signed with a yoke spacing of 4 ft. 6 in., which has 
since been used for complete renewal of the old deep 
tube cable work. 

The old tube concrete was a 1-2-4 mixture, using 
1-14-in. crushed stone as aggregate. Needless to say, it 
was, and still is, hard concrete. Even after the twenty 
or more years since it was installed and subjected to 
heavy car traffic day after day it is still in first-class 
condition. During excavation work it is a common 
sight to see the stone itself split rather than the bond 
give way. 

Prior to 1917 all excavation work was done by hand, 
using a 13-in. round steel to a depth of a few inches 
and then splitting off the concrete with 3 in. square 
bull-points. There was not a great deal of renewal work 
in those days, and labor was cheap, so that method 
answered very well. 


However, in 1917 the company purchased its first 
portable air compressor, an Ingersoll-Rand Imperial 
XII machine and two “jackhamer drills.” These tools 
did excellent work, so the following year two tie tampers 
were purchased, not, however, to tamp ballast, but to 
be used with chisel bits for cutting out the asphalt pave- 
ment, trimming out yoke holes, etc. 

In 1919 an outside contractor rebuilt some track and 
brought with him a home-made portable compressor, con- 
sisting of four car compressors and four tanks, mounted 
on a low-wheeled truck. The Capital Traction Company 
purchased two more “jackhamer drills” for that job, 
taking them over when the contractor had completed his 
work. He, of course, took his compressor back with him, 
so the railway then had on hand several more tools than 


‘it had air equipment to operate them. 


In 1920 the railway built two compressors similar to 
the one the contractor had, and then purchased three 
more tie tampers. These additional compressors and 
tools proved very satisfactory, so in 1921 another com- 
pressor was purchased. This was a Westinghouse Trac- 
tion Brake Company’s type E-4 machine, and to date 
eight Ingersoll-Rand type CC-25 concrete breakers and 
two Little David sand rammers have been added to the 
equipment. 

The first two of the concrete breakers were received 
on March 28, and they proved so satisfactory that the 
‘“Jackhamer drills’ and tampers were gradually re- 
placed with the CC-25:. These tools are just what their 
name implies—concrete breakers, in every sense. One 
wonders, while watching them in use, how people ever 
got along without them in the years past, particularly in 
excavation work such as is necessary in Washington. 

The first complete rebuilding job of any extent was 
Pennsylvania Avenue from Second Street to Seventh 
Street, Northwest, in 1912. The following year Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was rebuilt from Ninth Street to Fif- 
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No. 1—First stage of reconstruction after asphalt is removed. 
No. 2—Operators loosening and breaking up concrete tube. 
No. 3—Cutting away asphalt with tie tamper. 
No. 4—Removing concrete by the hand method. 


i Gang consists 
of three strikers and one chisel holder. 


Removing 
Asphalt Pavement 
and 
Concrete Tube 


The 
wooden paddles shown are used to safeguard the worker, so as to 
make certain that the tool does not come in contact with any live 


No. 5—Working in close quarters with a pneumatic tool. 


parts of the conductor bars. In operation one workman holds the 
paddle between the conductor bars and the tool. 


teenth Street, Northwest. Costs per foot of track were 
carefully watched and compared from day to day, and 
it was thought at the time that these jobs were very 
economically completed, and, until about 1916, they were 
used as a basis for comparison on complete rebuild- 
ing jobs. 

But owing to varying wage scales, a fair comparison 
was hard to obtain without a great deal of work, as 
the only way to obtain the actual man-hours expended 
was by going through all the time books and picking out 
the labor on each phase of the work. Even this would 
not have been very accurate. 

In 1919, however, this company instituted a new sys- 
tem of cost keeping, which is all that could be wished 
for. Not only are the actual costs kept on every phase 
of the work, but also the labor-hours, foremen and labor- 
ers being separated. Thus, no matter what the wage 
scale, a comparison of labor-hours per foot of track is 
always available, and this is really what is wanted. The 
railway officials now speak of a job as requiring so 
many labor-hours per foot more or less (usually less) 
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CROSS-SECTION OF TUBE CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING EXCAVATION 
NECESSARY FOR RENEWAL WORK 


than the preceding job, instead of costing so much more 
or less. 

By digging through many old-time books, a fair aver- 
age hourly wage for the excavation gang during the 
years 1912-13-16-17 and 1918 has been obtained and, 
knowing the cost per foot of track of excavation on the 
various jobs, the approximate labor-hours per foot have 
been computed. : 

The accompanying table gives such data and also the 
number of air tools available at the time the various 
jobs were under way. These figures are for excavation 
only, and do not include any costs of hauling excavated 
material away from the jobs: 


LABOR COSTS AND HOURS PER FOOT OF SINGLE TRACK FOR 
EXCAVATION ONLY, AND AIR TOOLS AVAILABLE AT THE TIME 


(Figures include excavating through paving base on one-half the dummy) 
Single 
Per Ft Track 
Year Cost Hours Air Tools Available for use 
1912 $1.81 10.45 None 
1913 1.56 9712 None 
1916 1.33 7.10 , None 
1917 1.62 7.08 Two ‘‘jackhamer drills’’—50 per cent of the time 
1918 2.47 7.49 Two “jackhamer drills’”—Two tie tampers 
1919 3.30 8.08 Two “‘jackhamer drills’—Two tie tampers 
1920 3.49 7.78 Four ‘‘jackhamer drills'’—Six tie tampers 
1921 1.70 4.46 Two to six concrete breakers—Two tie tampers 


Figures don’t lie; therefore, according to the fore- 
going table, air tools did not effect any saving until this 
year. But, stop to consider.the quality of available labor 
during the war, the heavy increase in car traffic, and 
numerous other conditions that made this sort of work 
much more difficult, and then wonder that the labor- 
hours did not almost double. ) 

This year, however, labor has improved in quality, 
and certainly in quantity, and the CC-25 concrete 
breakers made their debut; the result is a decrease 
of about 40 per cent in the cost of excavation on 
this work. 

So far, the discussion has been confined to straight 
trackwork. Needless to say, pneumatic tools are even 
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Replacing Rails 
and Loosening Earth 
for 
New Construction 


No. 6—Machine method facilitates chipping off boltheads. 

No. 7—Hand method of chipping off bolthteads previously used. 

No. 8—Special tongs used to lift large chunks of concrete after 
they are broken off by the paving breaker. 


ae 9—Tie tamper equipped with spade po‘nt loosening compact 
ecartn. 

No. 10—Hand method of loosening dirt which has been replaced 
by machine methods. 


of greater value in excavating for special trackwork re- 
newals, where the concrete is much heavier and much 
more difficult to remove. 

Several small tools, such as _ scoop-shaped hoes, 
tongs for large lumps of concrete, etc., which are made 
in the railway company’s shops, have also materially 
aided in removing the broken concrete from the bottom 
of the tube and have helped to reduce the costs of 
excavation. 

- The accompanying illustrations will give a rather 
complete idea of the extent and nature of the excava- 
tion work recently carried out at Fifth and G Streets. 
By referring to the cross-section of the tube construc- 
tion, it will be seen that in order to provide for the 
new shallow tube, it is necessary to remove asphalt 
pavement, concrete paving base, and a large part of the 
old concrete tube. In order to provide for manholes 
and new yokes, it is also necessary to excavate and 
remove a considerable amount of dirt outside of the 
concrete tube. In such reconstruction the first work 
is the removal of the asphalt pavement. 

For breaking up the asphalt two air-driven tools were 
used, first a pneumatic tie tamper, which was later dis- 
carded in favor of CC-25 paving breakers. An Inger- 
soll-Rand 6-in. x 6-in. type 14 portable gasoline-driven 
compressor outfit will furnish sufficient air to operate 
two paving breakers working continuously. The crew 
for such a job consists of three men, one compressor 
man and two operators. It is usual for the compressor 

-man to be in charge of the crew and he relieves the 
operators from time to time. In order to confine the 
removal to definite lines so that there is no waste from 
removal of material not required, the first operation is 
what is termed “marking” the asphalt. This operation 
consists of driving the chisel bit through the entire 
thickness of asphalt at intervals of about 3 in. to 4 in. 
along a line which is to mark the extent of the asphalt 
to be removed. At the point where the removal of 
asphalt is to commence the end is also marked. The 


chisel is then driven nearly vertically through the 
full thickness of the asphalt and it is then slid along 
under the asphalt so as to break it up into pieces about 
12 in. x 18 in. The asphalt is practically “peeled” 
off the concrete base by this operation. The broken 
pieces of asphalt are removed by hand and are piled 
up out of the way for removal. The paving breakers 
are rugged, al! steel machines, the principal parts 
being drop forgings, so as to stand severe usage and 
hard work. The chisel used for marking and breaking 
up the asphalt pavement has a width at the cutting 
edge of 3 in. 

The next work consists of the removal and breaking 
up of the concrete paving base, which averages from 
5 to 6 in. in thickness. A moil point steel tool is sub- 
stituted for the chisel in the paving breaker. This is 
driven through the concrete sub-base at about the 
middle of the trench. This spalls off an irregular 
V-shaped piece. Then two or more cuts are made, which 
remove the remainder of the concrete along the line. 
Chunks of considerable size are thus broken off, and 
in order to facilitate the handling of these the Capital. 
Traction Company has made some tools which consist 
of tongs that will grip the chunks of concrete and which 
have handles so that the lumps can be handled by two: 
CL. n/anhole, 
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PLAN VIEW OF COMPLETED EXCAVATION, OLD DEEP TUBE CABLE: 
CONSTRUCTION REPLACED WITH STANDARD 
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men. An accompanying illustration shows this process. 
Also for comparison illustrations are given showing the 
removal of concrete by the old hand method where a 
gang of three strikers and a chisel holder were neces- 
sary to break off the concrete. The saving to be gained 
from employing machines over hand methods on similar 
work in track where there was no conduit slot to con- 
tend with is illustrated by the fact that a man with 
a paving breaker averaged 14 cu.ft. per hour, while 
with the hand method the rate per man per hour 
was but 23 cu.ft. ‘ 

Following the gang which breaks up and removes 
the concrete is another which chips off bolt heads and 
cleans the concrete 
from the face of the 
rail. Two men per- 
form this work, one 
for each gail, and 
they each operate a 
56-H Little David 
pick. Thesamecom- 
pressor which is 
used for two paving 
breakers will operate 
two of these Little 
David picks. This 
would seem to over- 
load the compressor, 
but such is not the 
case, as all of these 
tools operate inter- 
mittently. The same 
tools are used to re- 
move the concrete 
which adheres to the 
rails. An accom- 
panying illustration 
shows the old method 
of chipping off boltheads by hand. After removing 
the concrete and in order to provide sufficient exca- 
vation for installing new yokes and for manholes and 
handholes, it is necessary to loosen and remove some 
dirt. The soil is very compact, and for loosening 
this old tie tampers equipped with spade-pointed steel 
tools are used. 

After the old yokes are removed from the roadbed 
new yokes are put in place and concreted in as shown 
in the accompanying drawing and the street is finally 
repaved with asphalt. The actual amount of material 


CLOSE-UP VIEW OF OPERATION OF Loos- 
ENING COMPACTED SOIL WITH SPECIAL 
SPADE POINTED STEEL TIE TAMPERS 


stantially built. 


excavated varies from 35 to 40 cu.yd. per 100 ft. of 
single track including one-half the dummy, about 25 
cu.yd. of which is concrete. The Capital Traction Com- 
pany now has about $10,000 worth of portable com- 
pressors and pneumatic tools, and the officials consider 
this a very profitable investment. 


Obsolete Rail Saw Made Over 
Into Rotary Planer 


INCE the advent of the oxyacetylene process a New- 

ton rail saw in the shops of the Market Street Rail- 
way, San Francisco, has not been used for the original 
purpose of cutting special trackwork, etc., and has been 
classed as obsolete equipment. The device is a power- 
driven circular saw designed for heavy duty and sub- 
It was found that with a slight modi- 
fication the machine could be used for planing. It was, 
therefore, equipped with a new head and has been used 
to advantage in connection with the recently devised 
process of making fishplates from scrap rail described 
on page 448 of this issue. 

To adapt the old machine to this new service the cir- 
cular saw was replaced with a 3-ft. circular head or 
wheel weighing about 300 lb., around the rim of which 
thirty cutting tools had been set. These tools, similar 
to those used on a planer, are set horizontally in holes 
drilled through the rim of the wheel and project from 
the wheel on the side away from the driving mechanism. 
Each cutter is held in place by two set screws, tapped in 
from the periphery of the wheel. 

The driving mechanism and the feed are the same as 
used on the original machine with the exception of the 
drive pulley, which was changed so as to give a cutting 
tool speed of 45 ft. per minute. This is the linear speed 
of the cutting edges, which rotate on a circle 30 in. in 
diameter, and is the rate found most effective. . 

The bed plate or table on which the work is fastened 
is fixed, except for a slight lateral movement, to facili- 
tate adjustment of the work in exact position. The 
mechanical feeding of the machine into the work is ef- 
fected by an adjustable friction drive on the driving 
mechanism and can be varied between the limits of *% 
and 4 in. per revolution. The machine is adapted only 
to cutting plane surfaces. Where beads or fillets are 
required the work is done on the ordinary planer. 

The utilization of the old machine in this way was 
worked out by William Hendry, superintendent special- 
work shop, Market Street Railway. 


GENERAL VIEW OF ROTARY PLANER, JOINT PLATE ON BED 


CLOSE VIEW OF CUTTING HEAD, JOINT PLATE at LEFT 
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Specialized Repair Forces Produce Better Track Maintenance 


Milwaukee Company Way and Structures Department Has Some Employees Organized 
Into Gangs Assigned Steadily to Certain Kinds of Work—The Men Become 
Expert in Their Specialties—Some Maintenance Practices 
and Equipment Used Are Discussed 


WELDERS BUILDING UP TRACK JOINTS, USING 100-AMP. WELDING MACHINE MOUNTED ON RUBBER-TIRED TRAILER 


way & Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are re- 

lieved of much specialized repair work incident 
to the general track maintenance, for the tendency of 
the way and structures department has been to separate 
those jobs requiring special experience and tools from 
the general run of trackwork. Under the ordinary 
plan it is necessary for the roadmaster and many of 
his men to be somewhat Jacks of all trades, but by seg- 
regating such work as special trackwork repair, grind- 
ing, welding and bonding, etc., from the duties of the 
roadmaster, and assigning these to men who do noth- 
ing else, the plan tends to produce better efficiency in 
all of the work. 

Following out this general plan, the company has 
maintained during the past year, a special trackwork 
unit, a grinding, electric welding and bonding unit, 
cast and thermit welding unit, and an equipment main- 
tenance group in addition to the general trackwork 
forces and the construction forces. Two or three gen- 
eral construction foremen take full charge of all major 
construction jobs and leave the roadmaster and his 
forces and the specialized units free all the year around 
to do the maintenance work. 

The special trackwork repair unit consists of a fore- 
man and five or more men who are equipped with an air 
compressor, various air tools including a hand grinder 
and air tampers, a full equipment of electric spike hole 
borers, spike drivers and track drills, acetylene cutting 
outfit, a dynamotor electric welder, special wrenches, 
and other tools incident to making special work repairs. 
The men in this unit are trained for the particular line 
of work and they operate independently of the general 
maintenance organization. Working continually at this 
one line of work, these men become very expert at fixing 
up worn special work to secure the maximum life be- 
fore replacement. They also naturally handle this work 
more expeditiously than men who handle such work 


Rive etn: of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 


only now and then. Furthermore, it would be obviously 
impractical to provide the general maintenance gangs 
with as complete an outfit of tools and equipment. 
Another maintenance unit working independently of 
the roadmaster’s forces is engaged throughout the year 
on the grinding, electric welding and bonding work. 
This unit is made 
up of twenty-two 
men, who have 
been picked for 
their competency 
in doing any of 
the workinvolved 
in grinding, elec- 
tric welding and 
bonding, as these 
different opera- 
tions go together 
much of thetime. 
This unit has six 
grinders at its 
disposal, includ- 
ing an Atlas 
grinder, a Gold- 
schmidt thermit 
grinder, a recip- 
rocating grinder 
and a Universal 
grinder. Incon- 
struction and re- 
construction 
work, the joints 
are frequently 
rough ground 
with the rotary type grinders and finished with the 
reciprocating type. Very little corrugation grinding 
has been found necessary in Milwaukee. The amount 
of grinding which is regularly handled by this repair 
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unit is indica’ed by the following record for a typical 
month’s work. 


August 


J Oints <erourmdiet {boo toe Se oe Seige ion Sines sae 1,928 
BOBS A2T OURO win so chard ates Seeks ase des aie Cen ote 42 
Throatways'-«. S230 SA Sa ones & oak Le aterceey a 22 
MALES eo scieke oley-ateas ie eisesl ee tog) saat gp a oe i es era 36 
SWITCHES 7 eae tied Oe > cee tants aie Teabeae tear sane eats “) 

Total: on special “wOrkoes.2 Kate ara cha steve, Paes aNe ee wr 2,037 
COrru ation ne teehee Re ee ea eae ster hoe ae ate eae 69 ft. 


Of the total of twenty-two men in this maintenance 
unit, eight to twelve men are used for the major part 
of their time on the grinding work and for this reason 
are partly considered as a separate grinding unit, 
though some of these men are transferred when neces- 
sary to the welding and bonding work and they are 
therefore included in the total unit comprising the 
twenty-two men. There is another unit which divides 
its time in a general way between cast welding and 


MoTOR-GENERATOR WELDING OUTFIT 
MOUNTED FOR ROAD WoRK 


thermit welding work, the size 
of the unit being increased 
by hiring additional laborers 
when cast welding is to be 
done. The Milwaukee Com- 
pany is one of the few com- 
panies which have had good 
success with the cast-weld 
joint, some of these joints be- 
ing twenty-three years old and 
still in perfect condition. Havy- 
ing had such good success with 
this type of weld the com- 
pany will continue to use it in new work until convinced 
there is something better. The cast-welding equipment 
is also used to a considerable extent in maintenance 
work throughout the year. 

The thermit type of weld is used for compromise 
joints, special trackwork joints and under other special 
conditions. The electric process of welding joints has 
been used quite extensively, particularly during the last 
two years, in repairing defective joints. Altogether, 
the company now has some 55,000 welded joints of all 
types in service, and as the age of these joints varies 
from one to twenty-three years there is an annual 
requirement of about 2,500 welded joints to be repaired. 

In the electric welding work the company makes use 
of two type W, 400-amp. welding machines sunplied by 
the Rail Welding & Bonding Company, for welding 
joints and building up cupped rail; two type-B, 200-amp. 
Rail Welding & Bonding Company machines for bond- 


RECIPROCATING GRINDER USED TO FINISH OFF THE 
RAIL AFTER WELDING 


ing work, and cne 200-amp. General Electric Company 
welding machine for top welding or building up work. 
Another G. E. machine has been ordered. It is impos- 
sible to draw an arc over is in. long with any of these 
machines. No resistance-type welders are used. 

The experience in Milwaukee is that it takes consid- 
erable time to break in a man as a welder. His expe- 
rience and skill are reflected in subsequent maintenance 
results, that is, in better work rather than in a greater 
quantity of work. This is therefore also one of the 
considerations which have led to the advisability of © 
having certain men specialize on this class of work all 
year around. : : 

In building up cupped joints, the Milwaukee company 
has been getting excellent results through the use of a 
welding rod which gives a finished’ weld somewhat 


-harder than the rail. The welded metal has no ten- 


dency to chip out, and being harder than the rail it does 
not pound out. These rods are purchased in 36-in. 


ROTARY GRINDERS USED TO REMOVE 
RovuGH SuRFACE AFTER WELDING 


lengths and ¥s-in. and ?-in. 
diameters, and have this com- 
position: Si, 0.15 maximum; 
S, 0.04 maximum; P, 0.03 
maximum; Mn, 0.30 to 0.60; 
C.0.85 tor ico: 

A complete inspection of the 
entire system is made during 
each year, covering all joint 
failures. The field men are 
provided with a convenient 
form on which to record the 
location and nature of these 
failures, the form being so arranged that the informa- 
tion is recorded with very simple notations. A separate 
sheet is made for each block of each line. A typical 
report as sent in by a field man is reproduced herewith. 
The information printed at the top of the form gives 
data which are very effective in simplifying the record 
work of the field man and the location of failure is 
roughly indicated by placing a dot on the form at a 
position corresponding to the location of the joint in 
the block and on the particular rail. 

The data thus obtained by the field men are trans- 
ferred in the main office to a map of the city system 
drawn on a scale of 1,200 ft. to 1 in., so that one can 
tell at a glance at the map just where the bad spots 
in the track system are. This, of course, usually means 
the old track locations. The different types of de- 
fective welded joints are shown in different colors. 

With this information on the map to go by, a nightly 
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SPECIAL TRACKWORK MAINTENANCE UNIT AND EQUIPMENT 


program of repair work is readily laid out in groups of 
30 to 40 joints so that the work of the repair force can 
be expeditiously accomplished without involving too 
great moving distances between points. The welders, 
cupola, thermit and electric, are preceded by a special 
gang, which removes the pavement around the de- 
fective joints, and closes the pavement after the joints 
have been repaired. This repair unit is equipped with 
air compressors, concrete cutters, tie tampers, and 
equipment and materials for mixing concrete and 
grout to fill up the pavement openings. 
* Each of the general track maintenance gangs is 
equipped with an oxyacetylene torch for cutting rail 
and one for use in bonding. Where these men make 
emergency repairs to a joint that is somewhat pounded 
down, or to a broken rail, they take out a piece of the 
rail by sawing down through the head and then cutting 
the rest of the way through the web and base with the 
torch, angling the cut back somewhat so that the head 
of the rail and the insert piece can be brought together 
with smooth surfaces in contact, perhaps using shims. 
When such a repair is made a bond is placed around the 
joint with the acetylene torch to carry the return cur- 
rent temporarily until this joint is permanently repaired. 
A third unit which specializes in certain work is 
under the direction of a supervisor of equipment. He 
has charge of all the power driven equipment of the way 
department, both as to maintenance and operation, ex- 
cept where a piece of equipment may be permanently 
assigned to a certain gang. Generally speaking, when 
any piece of equipment is needed, application is made 
to the supervisor of equipment, who supplies the ma- 
chine required and an operator with it. He is also re- 
sponsible for all maintenance work on all equipment 
wherever it may be in use and his men are picked for 


Supply ForD HAULS MATERIALS AND WELDING OUTFITS 


their special ability along this line. The extent of the 
equipment used by the Milwaukee company is very 
great, for money has been made available for the pur- 
chase of any machine that could show results in labor 
savings. 

In all the interurban track and tie renewals, untreated 
Northern white cedar ties with tie plates are used. 
These are found to be the cheapest in annual cost, con- 
sidering length of life and first cost when plates are 
used, for the failure of cedar ties is principally me- 
chanical, due to rail cutting before deterioration takes 
place. Many of the cedar ties now in use have been in 
service for twenty years and are still good. Long leaf 
yellow pine ties are used in paved streets and white oak 
ties for special work. 


New Portable Spray-Painting Equipment 


HE accompanying illustrations show two types of 
hand motor-driven spray-painting outfits intended 
for one-man operation. These are. the products of the 
DeVilbiss Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, and 
are designed for maintenance work in shops which are 
provided with electric current. These outfits can be 
handled by a single operator. The smaller outfit, desig- 
nated as TP-601, is furnished complete with a 4-hp. 
motor, compressor and air reservoir mounted on a port- 
able platform truck. The complete equipment also in- 
cludes a 1-gal. pressure paint tank and necessary hose. 
The larger outfit, designated as type TJ-601, has suf- 
ficient capacity to give a working radius of 100 ft. from 
the compressor to the paint tank and 25 ft. from the 
paint tank to the operator. A 7-gal. paint tank is 
furnished, together with extra lengths of fluid hose and 
repair parts. 


SMALL HAND TRUCK SPRAY-PAINTING OUTFITS FOR ONE OPERATOR 
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A few Labor-Saving Methods 
from{Fort Worth 


The East Front Street Shops of the Northern Texas Traction 
Company Are Laid Out to Give Efficient Routing - 
of Work and Easy Handling of Equipment 


By J. T. PORTER 


Master Mechanic Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

PON the completion of the new machine shop and 

repair tracks at the East Front Street shops of the 
Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex., 
several labor-saving and time-saving devices were in- 
stalled which have been of great assistance in keeping 
down maintenance costs. 

An accompanying illustration gives a complete view 
of the air-test bench. We have two air mains leading 
‘to this bench from the main air reservoirs in the shop. 
Main No. 1 has 90 lb. pressure, and main No. 2 has 
reservoir or 120 lb. pressure. By means of necessary 
valves, gages, cylinders, etc., we are able to test all air 
equipment, for city and interurban cars, including air 
governors, triple valves, engineers’ valves, double check 
valves, feed valves, pilot valves, emergency valves, door 
engines and brake cylinders. 


OVERHAULING AND TESTING COMPRESSORS 


Another illustration shows a close-up view of our air 
compressor work bench. This bench is 9 ft. long, 24 ft. 
wide, and 2+ ft. high. Suspended underneath the bench 
is a 16-in. x 36-in. air reservoir. Also shown in the 
illustration is the air gage connected to the air reser- 
voir and the two pet cocks. One has a :-in. orifice, 
the other has a #:-in. orifice. After a compressor has 
been repaired it is hooked up to the reservoir under 
the bench by means of the standard #-in. hose and cou- 
pling, and the compressor is tested to see whether it will 
pump to its required pressure within its allotted time. 
After the required pressure has been reached in the 
reservoir, one of the pet cocks is opened (depending on 
the capacity of the compressor) and the compressor if 
in good condition will keep the pressure up to 75 lb. in 
the reservoir while the air escapes through the pet cock. 
Sixteen-foot compressors are tested with the #:-in. ori- 
fice open, and the 25-ft. compressors are tested with the 
é-in. orifice open. 

The bake oven in use by the armature department for 
baking armatures is another important adjunct. The 
heat is controlled by a 210-deg. Fahrenheit thermostatic 
control system as made by the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company. The bake oven was made in our blacksmith 
shop out of No. 10 gage sheet iron. It is 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. high. The heat is supplied by two 
circuits of 600-volt standard car heaters as made by the 
Consolidated Car Heating Company. The jib crane 
shown in the illustration has a radius of 10 ft. and facili- 
tates the putting in and taking out of armatures to the 
oven from the banding machine or armature racks. 

The armature rack shown in another illustration is 
self-supporting and can be placed in any convenient 
space about the armature department; it is a cupped- 


Testing and Overhauling Equipment 


No. 1—Test bench for air brake parts. 

No, 2—Air compressor repair and test bench. 

No. 3—A conveniently located jib crane serves the baking oven. 
No. 4—Removing car wheels with a pit jack. 

No. 5—Self-supporting armature rack. 

No. 6—Armature rack mounted on wall. 
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shelf construction and will hold all types of small arma- 
tures, thus eliminating the many special racks for the 
various types of armatures. Armature racks of the 
same construction are mounted on the wall to take care 
of defective and other armatures that are seldom used. 

The wheel jack which we have is a great labor saver 
as well as a time-saving device. By means of the over- 
head cranes the car body and truck weight is taken from 
the wheels and the wheels are then dropped out of the 
truck and rolled on the wheel-hanging carriage to the 
wheel-storage track as shown. At the wheel-storage 
track a new pair of wheels is placed on the carriage and 
rolled into place under the car. The carriage is raised 
and lowered with an 8-in. hydraulic ram. A tank of 
sufficient capacity is located in a small pit filled with oil 
which is used to displace the ram. The ram is operated 
with a brake valve, the air line having a constant pres- 
sure of 80 lb. The wheel-storage track is constructed 
with two standard-gage tracks staggered on the same 
ties, thus giving nearly double the storage capacity of 
wheels on the one track space. The cranes for picking 
up the wheels and the wheel jack carriage, running on 
its own narrow-gage track, are great labor savers. 

Our method of changing air compressors is very 
efficient. The car is placed so that the air compressor is 
directly over the wheel-jack carriage. The wheel-jack 
carriage is then moved out of the .way, giving a clear 
space to work in. A hand jack made by the Electric 
Service Supplies Company is then used to remove and 
replace the compressors. This system of changing com- 
pressors saves much time and also saves hard labor on 
the part of the men. 


AIR PRESS FOR REMOVING ARMATURE BEARINGS 


An air press made in the shop and used principally 
for pressing armature bearings in and out of box frame 
motors is another handy piece of equipment. The lever 
arm has holes spaced at different distances from the 
fulcrum, thus permitting different pressures to be ap- 
plied by changing the arm in the working side of the 
lever to the hole desired. With 110-lb. air pressure on 
the 12-in. air cylinder pressures up to 30 tons can be 
applied. 

The arrangement of the machines as shown in the 
general view of the machine shop was made after a care- 
ful study relative to the effectiveness of a good layout. 
On the right-hand side of the picture are shown the 
wheel press, boring mill, wheel lathe, 42-in. lathe 
and 26-in. lathe. On the Jleft-hand side are 
shown the tool grinder, power saw, drill press, pipe 
threading machine, bolt machine and shaper. At 
the rear is shown the armature department, con- 
taining bake oven, banding lathe and work bench. 
Traveling the full length of the shop is a 5-ton 
electric crane. Throughout the length of the shop is 
a 36-in. track connected to two branch lines at right 
angles by turntables. These two branch lines lead 
directly to the two wheel-changing jacks. The wheel- 
jack carriage runs on this narrow-gage track, thus 
facilitating the disposal of old wheels by leaving them 
at the wheel lathe, wheel press, etc. 


Handling Wheels and Compressors 


No. 7—Wheels are placed on a wheel-changing carriage. 
No. S—Wheel storage track with convenient crane and hoist. 
No. %—Pit jack carriage used for removing compressors. 


No. 10—General view of machine shop. 
No. 11—Overhead traveling cranes raise the car body. : 
No. 12—Press for installing and removing armature bearings. 
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Lift Truck Produces Substantial Savings in Railway Shop 


Third Avenue Railway, New York City, Is Finding 
Many Opportunities for Handling Maintenance Ma- 
terial by a Tier-Lift Truck Operated by One Man 


all classes of railway shop materials is being effec- 
tively solved by the use of a lift truck in the shop 
of the Third Avenue Railway, New York, N.Y. This 
truck has been in use only a very short time, but the 
multitude of uses indicates the immense value and the 
substantial saving that can be brought about by lessen- 
ing handling costs, increasing storage space and speed- 
ing up the transference and handling of material. 
Before the introduction of this truck materials were 
transported about the shop through the usual type of 
hand-drawn trucks found in most electric railway shops. 
The various machine tools were served by either jib 
cranes or traveling cranes, and where it was necessary 
to transport the material by means of a supply car, 
this was loaded by hand with the various small parts 


‘| \HE problem of economical and speedy handling of 


Ss 


A LOAD OF MAINTENANCE MATERIAL READY FOR LIFTING 
TO THE SUPPLY CAR 


which could be conveniently lifted by one or two men, 
a crane on the car handling the larger parts. Some 
of the revised methods inaugurated since this truck was 
received are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The particular truck in use is the Lakewood Engineer- 
ing Company’s tier-lift truck, model 703. This truck 
has a load capacity of 4,000 lb., which may be lifted at 
a rate of 1 ft. in eighteen seconds to any height between 
11 in. from the floor up to 60 in. Where it is particu- 
larly desirable to save time, the load can be lifted while 
the truck is being operated to transport the load. The 
truck has an over-all height of 793 in. and an over-all 
length of 1212 in. with the steering handle in operating 
position and 109 in. with the step and steering handle 
folded. The over-all width is 36 in. The platform con- 
sists of a steel checkered plate with a length of 54 in. 
and width of 26 in. The platform height in the lowered 
position is 11 in. from the floor. The drive is two- 
wheel, with worm and gear, with a wheelbase of 62 in., 
wheel tread at the operating end of 27 in. and wheel 
tread at the load end of 193 in. This truck has a 
turning radius at the extreme outside corner of 92 in., 


at the extreme inside corner of 42 in. and for the outer 
wheels, 78 in. The wheels are fitted with solid rubber 
tires, the operating end being 20 in. x 34 in. and the 
platform end 10 in. x 4 in. The weight of the truck 
without batteries is 2,400 lb. The motor for main drive 
is 24 volts, 65 amp., series wound, entirely inclosed and 
dustproof. The lifting motor, which is an independent 
unit, is 24 volts, 40 amp., with ample overload capacity 
for short periods. . 
The battery used is the General Lead Battery Com- 
pany’s standard industrial truck type. It has twelve 
cells of seventeen plates each of the ““H” (heavy) type, 
the positive plates being 4? in. thick. The battery has a 
capacity of 252 amp.-hr., at the four-and-one-half-hour 
rate of discharge equivalent to 6 kw.-hr. Special compound 
non-breakable jars, ss in. thick, are used. The trays 


DEPOSITING A SKID LOADED WITH CONTACT PLOWS AND 
FENDERS ON A CRANE CAR 


are hard maple, slow-heat paraffined and then treated 
with acid-resisting asphaltum paint. Bolted connec- 
tors are used for cells and the Westinghouse patented 
joints for tray connections. The battery complete 
weighs 685 lb. 

To operate the truck, the operator stands on a low 
step. The controller is conveniently located at his left 
hand when he faces the platform and the steering lever 
is on his right. Three speeds forward and three reverse 
speeds are provided. A small controller located imme- 
diately in front of the operator with one speed in either 
direction controls the up and down operation of the load 
platform. This control includes dynamic brake contacts 
to stop the load platform instantaneously in any 
desired position. This controller is automatically re- 
turned to neutral position when the load platform 
reaches its maximum tiering height or its extreme down 
position. 

The brake action and a safety switch are controlled 
by a foot pedal on the platform. This arrangement is 
such that the brakes are fully released and the switch 
closed when the pedal is pushed down flush with the 
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floor. When the operator steps from the truck or re- 
moves his foot from the pedal the safety switch in the 
controller automatically breaks the current. At the 
same time the brakes are automatically set. It is thus 
practically impossible to operate the truck except in the 
normal operating position. 


. 


LOAD PLATFORM HAS CANTILEVER SUPPORT 


The stresses set up by the load on the platform are 
carried by a cantilever type support and are distributed 
through heavy steel rollers, each mounted on two high 
grade annular ball bearings. The load on the platform 
is balanced over the load carrying wheels, which elimi- 
nates the tendency for the truck to tip when the load is 
raised. 

There are two adjusting screws under the platform to 
insure perfect alignment of the platform should the 
rollers wear slightly after long usage. The load plat- 
form is lifted by two forged steel phosphor bronze 
bushed trunnion nuts. These trunnion nuts operate on 
two vertical steel screws. 

The housing in which the two worm gears at the top 
of the column are mounted is supported on a trunnion. 
Hence it may oscillate to obviate any possibility of bind- 
ing on the vertical screws due to the twisting of the 
frame or slight wear in the cantilever support rollers. 
This housing is packed in grease. The frame for sup- 
porting the column and the axles is made of cast steel. 
The load platform of corrugated steel is hinged at the 
column end so that if it should strike an obstruction 
when the load is being lowered it would simply raise the 
platform and not strain the supporting mechanism. The 
battery box is made of sheet steel with sides and top 
removable, so that the batteries are accessible for in- 
spection and maintenance repairs. 

The combination of an elevating platform with a 
load-carrying truck assists materially in lessening han- 
dling costs, as much of the material handled in any elec- 
tric railway maintenance shop must ultimately be raised 
to machines or benches or lowered to the shop floors. 
With such a type of truck it is possible to run the 
platform underneath the compressor of a car, raise the 
platform so as to support the compressor while it is 
being loosened from its supports, then lower sufficiently 
to clear the car body and back out of the way. The 
compressor can then be transported to the overhauling 
shop and be placed on the compressor overhauling bench 


Heavy Morors ARE READILY LOADED INTO SUPPLY 
Cars BY ONE MAN 


by one man. The 
reverse operation 
can also be carried 
out by one man 
when the com- 
pressor is ready 
for reinstallation. 
Ordinarily such 
an operation 
would require 
from two to six 
men, and the time 
consumed would 
be materially 
greater. Also 
many of the dis- 
agreeable features 
of the work are 
removed, as the 
truck does the 
lifting and trans- 
porting and the 
operator finds real 
enjoyment in propelling the various parts through the 
shop and in placing them in repair locations. 


ELEVATING WORM AND. 


] ACCESSIBLE FoR INSPECTION 


CANTILEVER SUPPORT 
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PLATFORM 


STEERING Lever 
ADJUSTABLE SCREWS Int 
SURE PERFECT ALIGNMENT 
OF PLATFORM, 40% S 
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STEEL BATTERY 
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SHORT TURNING 

RADIUS OF 92 (NCHES, 
EXTREME OUTSIDE 
CORMER OF PLATFORM 


Lirt TRUCK WITH PLATFORM RAISED 


WHEELS CAN BE PICKED UP AND PLACED IN WHEEL 
LATHES FOR TURNING BY ONE MAN 


The serving of the various electric railway shop tools 
by a lift truck is another economy being practiced by 
the Third Avenue Railway. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the truck just as it has picked up a pair of 
wheels as they were removed from a car. The plat- 
form is low enough so that it can be run underneath 
the axles of the smallest pony wheels and the lift of the 
platform is sufficient to take care of the largest drivers. 
Without further work the operator can transport the 
wheels to the machine shop and place them in the wheel 
turning lathe for turning or in the wheel press for 
removal of the wheels. Most electric railway shops, 
however, are equipped with cranes for handling wheels 
into and out of these machines. In such cases the truck 
can deposit the wheels in a convenient location or, where 
space accommodations are limited, the storage capacity 
can be increased considerably by piling the wheels as 
desired. 

Other work readily taken care of by this truck in- 


WHEELS CAN BE PICKED UP FROM _CARS AND READILY 
TRANSPORTED TO SHOP FOR OVERHAULING 
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cludes the picking up, transporting and placing of motor 
shells in lathes for reboring, the placing of shafts, 
armatures and other heavy parts in lathes and the 
handling of heavy castings which require drilling. Two 
of the accompanying illustrations show the lift truck 
in the operation of placing skids of maintenance mate- 
rial in position on supply cars. The Third Avenue Rail- 
way uses several types of supply cars for transporting 
various maintenance materials to the shops and points 
where they are used. One of the illustrations shows a 
skid loaded with contact plows and fenders being loaded 
on a large crane car, while another shows the truck in 
the act of depositing a large motor through the door of 
another supply car. The economies resulting from this 
rapid and easy handling of material by one man will be 
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readily appreciated by those engaged in such 
For convenience in handling various classes of 
material, it is desirable to use platform body skids, 
platform boxes, dump skids and roller platform skids. 
To meet these conditions the Lakewood Engineering 
Company has developed a very complete line. Material 
can be kept in the storeroom racks on platforms and can 
be taken out as each set of parts is required. Where 
space is at a premium, the various types of skids can 
be piled one on top of the other and can be so arranged 
that these can be removed without disturbing the loads in 
other parts of the pile. In storerooms which are pro- 
vided with such a truck, properly designed racks will 
effect material economies in storage and also give facili- 
ties for depositing and removing loads. 


Two Aspects of the Tie-Treatment Question 


“Shall Tie Treatment Be Charged to Maintenance?” Is First Considered, After Which the 
Author Gives Statistics as to the Subject in General and Shows 
When Tie Treatment Pays 


By HowarpD H. GEORGE 


Engineer of Maintenance of Way, Public Service Railway, 
Newark, N. J. 


page 416, there appears an article by Earl Stimson, 

chief engineer of maintenance, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, entitled “Should the Cost of Treating Ties Be 
Charged to Maintenance?” The basis of the reasoning 
in Mr. Stimson’s article was this question: Should the 
treatment of a wooden tie with preservatives be con- 
sidered in the same category as the case of a wooden tie 
being replaced by a steel or other substitute tie, thus 
entitling the cost of the treatment to be capitalized? 
His conclusion, from the viewpoint of the maintenance 
engineer rather than that of the accountant, was that 
the practice on his property of charging the cost of 
treating ties to maintenance is justified. 

A section of the I. C. C. classification of accounts for 
steam roads was quoted to show that the intent of the 
classification, as far as ties is concerned, is to permit of 
capitalizing only the excess cost of metal ties over wood 
ties, and does not make any mention of excess cost of 
treated over untreated wood ties. Mr. Stimson’s con- 
tention, however, that it is plainly evident that the 
commission did not intend to consider treatment as a 
“betterment” is not borne out by the facts. Athough it 
is true, as he stated, that in the above classification no 
specific mention is made of treated ties, it is equally true 
that in the commission’s definition of the term “better- 
ment” no specific mention is made of many other items 
which are properly considered as betterment. The cor- 
responding account (No. 6, Road and Equipment) in 
the standard classification of accounts of the American 
Electric Railway Accountants’ Association reads as 
follows: 

6—Ties—To this account should be charged the cost of 
cross, switch, bridge and other ties and railway crossing 
timbers laid in main and repair tracks, sidings, and spurs; 
in tunnels, station, shop and other yards; on wharves, piers, 
track scales, inclines, bridges, trestles, culverts, in carhouses, 
shops and storehouses, and on transfer tables and turn- 
tables. To this account should be charged also the cost of 


transportation, inspection, handling (except final distribu- 
tion) and any process of preservation. 


Mr. Stimson took the position that if the earnings are 
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large, it is desirable to put a portion back into the 
property. It is gratifying to know of a railroad property 
whose earnings today are large enough to be able to 
pay for betterments of this character, but such a state 
of affairs exists on but few electric railway properties. 
On the other hand, many of the latter who, a few years 
ago, were using treated ties almost exclusively have 
been obliged as a temporary expedient either partly or 
entirely to discontinue the use of treated ties because 
of the demand for immediate economy in order to tide 
over the present emergency. 


TIE RENEWAL ON STEAM AND ELECTRIC ROADS COMPARED 


There is no question that, from the viewpoint of the 
average steam road maintenance engineer, whose main 
problem is either extensive tie or rail renewal (but 
seldom both at the same time in the same track), the 
logical place to charge the treating cost is to mainte- 
nance. Certainly it is true that casual renewals of a 
few ties here and there on electric railway properties 
are and properly should be charged to this account. It 
is not practicable to split charges for such renewals 
between operation and construction. In the case of 
major renewals, however, where the entire structure is 
being rebuilt or entirely replaced, and the estimated or 
actual cost of the old track is written off, it would seem 
to be decidedly unfair to charge to operating expenses 
the increase in cost of a treated tie due to the treat- 
ment itself. : 

Suppose that we consider from the electric railway 
standpoint the case of a track being entirely replaced. 
The original track was constructed with untreated 
wooden ties which cost and were capitalized at, let us 
say, 80 cents each when the track was built, while the 
new track is being constructed with creosoted ties cost- 
ing, say, $1.75 each. It is customary in such cases to 
write off the entire estimated original cost of such track 
and charge the entire cost of such new track to the 
capital account. If this is done, the addition to fixed 
capital will certainly include the difference between the 
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cost of the old ties and the cost of the new ties, and a 
part of this difference is the cost of treatment. 

In the same way, if an untreated red oak or short-leaf 
pine tie had been replaced by a good white oak tie, which 
always costs more than the first-mentioned ties, the 
excess cost would also have been included in the amount 
chargeable to new capital. Similarly, if a piece of new 
track with treated ties were being built as an extension, 
whether by a steam road or by an electric road, the cost 
of treatment would certainly be capitalized along with 
the other costs. Added value undoubtedly accrues to 
the track, increased life of the substructure surely 
results. There is also a proportionate decrease in the 
annual maintenance charges for tie renewals, and, what 
is even more important in the case of street railways, 
in the cost of replacing the concrete base where ties have 
to be replaced. The substitution of a tie which will last 
at least twenty years in a track for an untreated tie 
having a life of only ten or twelve years should certainly 
be considered a betterment. An excellent example to 
prove the value of creosoting ties is the case of track 
laid in Denver in July, 1898, and reconstructed during 
the summer of 1920, a description of which appeared in 
the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 
22, 1921, page 187. After twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous service, these ties, which were of hemlock, were 
found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 


MECHANICAL WEAR RATHER THAN DECAY INTERESTS 
THE STEAM RAILROAD ENGINEER 


It is to be expected that the viewpoint, on this sub- 
ject, of the steam railroad engineer, whose general expe- 
rience is that the most frequent cause for tie renewal 
is not decay but rather mechanical wear, will differ 
materially from that of the street railway engineer, with 
his radically different conditions. Of course, treatment 
does not increase resistance to wear. Mr. Stimson 
stated that “in the case of a metal tie substituted for a 
wooden tie, there is unquestionably a substitution of a 
superior part for an inferior part, as the tie is made of a 
radically different and structurally superior material.” 
Now the life of a tie in a street railway track is seldom 
determined by its mechanical strength, but rather by its 
ability to resist decay, and a properly treated wooden 
tie has fully demonstrated its ability to do this. It isa 
common occurrence to renew rail on creosoted ties with- 
out disturbing the ties, ballast or concrete paving 
foundation in the slightest degree. Hence if it is 
reasonable that the excess cost of steel over wood ties 
should be capitalized, the same is true of the cost of 
tie treatment. 

In one paragraph of the article in question appears 
the following statement: 

The rapid rise in the price of timber has increased the 
price of the tie in much greater proportion than the cost 
of treatment has increased. Less expensive treatments that 
have been found adequate are being used more and more in 
place of the more expensive treatments formerly considered 
necessary. The result has been that the ratio of the cost 
of treatment to the price of the tie has decreased greatly, 
making the use of treatment not only show greater econo- 
mies but also reducing the proportion that the excess cost 
of treatment bears to the total cost of the treated tie. This 
should in itself stimulate the use of treated ties and not 
make necessary resorting to the doubtful expedient of 
capitalizing. 

The statement of facts in this paragraph cannot be 
controverted, although exception will probably be taken 
by many to the conclusions drawn as to the matter of 
doubtful expediency of capitalizing treatment of ties 
for all conditions which have to be considered. It is 
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believed, however, that the thought contained in the 
above statement as to the economies to be effected by 
treating ties and timber should be emphasized and 
advantage taken of this opportunity again to bring to 
the attention of our industry the urgent need for a 
greatly increased use of wood preservation. The steam 
railroads for years have been treating large quantities 
of timber, especially ties, realizing the importance of 
conserving as much as possible the available supply, but 
electric railways have, as a general rule, not appreciated 
the value or need of treatment to the same degree, and 
have not adopted it to anywhere near the same extent as 
the steam roads. 


WHAT Is OUR TIMBER SITUATION? 


Leaving now the subject of charging tie treatment 
to one account or another, let us examine the timber 
situation as a whole so as to appreciate the necessity for 
more extended use of preservative treatment, 

E. H. Clapp, then assistant forester, Forest Service, 
United State Department of Agriculture, in testifying 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives on July 19, 1919, 
regarding the shortage of railroad ties (see report on 
House Resolution No. 20, 66th Congress), stated that 
the maximum requirement of ties reached about 150,- 
000,000 in 1907, falling to a little under 100,000,000 in 
1915, and that the average for the preceding fifteen 
years had probably been in the neighborhood of 125,- 
000,000 ties, representing a total of about 4,000,000,000 
ft., board measure, these figures including both steam 
and electric lines. Lumber production for all purposes 
in the United States reached the total of 46,000,000,000 
ft. bm. in 1906 and 1907, dropping to 40,000,000,000 
ft. b.m. in 1914 and to 32,000,000,000 ft. b.m. in 1918. 
Including other wood products, such as fuel wood, the 
total annual cut of timber in the United States probably 
reaches between 90,000,000,000 and 100,000,000,000 ft. 
b.m. It was estimated that in addition to the above, 
probably about 10,000,000,000 ft. b.m. should be added 
to cover losses by fire. The original forest area of the 
United States was estimated at about 850,000,000 acres, 
of which about 230,000,000 acres of mature timber was 
standing at that time, or not much more than 25 per 
cent. The total forest acreage at that time, including 
cut-over lands, was estimated at about 500,000,000 acres, 
of which about 100,000,000 was very largely waste and 
another 180,000,000 acres had some timber on it of com- 
paratively inferior quality. Mr. Clapp stated that the 
annual growth was only about 35,000,000,000 ft. b.m. as 
against an annual consumption of between 100,000,000,- 
000 and 110,000,000,000 ft. bm. Commerce Reports for 
Feb. 6, 1922, states that a total of 3,149,788 railway ties 
were exported during 1921, of which almost half went 
to Canada. 

Against the above total consumption of timber there 
was treated in 1909 (see report United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service) only a little over 
911,300,000 ft. b.m. of timber of all kinds, which included 
only about 20,700,000 ties, or about 745,000,000 ft. b.m. 
In 1913 the amount of timber treated for all purposes 
had increased to a total of a little less than 2,000,000,- 
000 ft. b.m., which included about 43,850,000 ties, or 
about 1,580,000,000 ft. b.m., and in 1918 the amount of 
timber treated for all purposes had dropped to about 
1,470,000,000 ft. b.m., which included about 30,660,000 
ties, or about 1,102,000,000 ft. b.m. The total axerage 
amount of timber treated for the ten years preceding 
1918 was only about 1,584,000,000 ft. b.m., which 
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included only about 33,000,000 ties, or about 1,190,000,- 
000 ft. b:m. Compare this with the total average con- 
sumption of, say, 125,000,000 ties per year and the result 
is only about 25 per cent. Or, if we compare the total 
lumber consumption per year of 110,000,000,000 ft. b.m. 
with the total amount of timber treated for all purposes 
of about 1,584,000,000 ft. b.m., the result is only about 
1.40 per cent. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS ARE BEHIND IN TIE TREATING 


The total mileage of electric railways in the United 
States is, roughly, 44,000. The writer has just had 
occasion to analyze the replies to a questionnaire on rail- 
road ties sent out by the American Electric Railway 
Engineering Association, in order to secure data on 
present practice among member companies for the use 
of its representative on the sectional committee on 
standardization of railroad ties which has been formed 
under the direction of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. The member companies number about 
350 and represent a total of about 33,500 miles of track- 
age. At the time of the writing of this article 179 
replies had been received from companies having a total 
of 26,006 miles. This covers more than 51 per cent of 
the total number of member companies and nearly 78 
per cent of their total mileage, or about 60 per cent of 
the total electric railway mileage in the United States. 
Out of the 179 companies which replied only sixteen, 
representing 2,140 miles of track, reported using all 
treated ties. Forty-two companies, with 7,628 miles of 
track, reported using part treated ties, while 121 
companies, with 15,238 miles of track, reported using 
no treated ties. The companies reporting were from 
practically every state in the Union and included every 
large property. The result of this canvass may there- 
fore be taken to represent, with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the situation throughout the country. Ac- 
cording to the above analysis only 8.9 per cent of the 
electric railway companies, representing 8.2 per cent of 
the total mileage, are using all treated ties, another 23.4 
per cent of the companies, representing 29.3 per cent of 
the total mileage, are only partly using treated ties, 
while the remaining 67.7 per cent of the companies, rep- 
resenting 62.5 per cent of the total mileage, are using 
no treated ties whatever. These figures represent 1922 
practice among our street railways. 

Not every company is as fortunate as the Boston 
Elevated Railway, which, in 1916, installed its own pres- 
sure wood-preserving plant (see ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, Nov. 18, 1916, page 1065), but many are 
located within reasonable distance of some commercial 
timber treating plant, and there is always left for con- 
sideration the open tank and dipping processes, which 
are better than none at all. And for other timber there 
are still available the brush or spray treatments, which 
have their merits. When all the facts are considered, it 
is quite probable that either the open tank, dipping, or 
brush treatments will be most practical from an econom- 
ical standpoint. The question resolves itself into one of 
“How much can we afford to spend for treatment?” 


ECONOMIC FEATURES OF TIE TREATMENT 


E. F. Paddock has compiled a very complete set of 
tables showing the annual charge in per cent of the total 
original cost for various periods from one to twenty-five 
years, with interest at 5 per cent. From this table we 
find that the annual charge expressed in per cent of the 
original cost of an article whose total life is, say, five 
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years figures out to be 23.0975 per cent. If its life is 
seven years this annual charge figures out 17.282 per 
cent of the original cost; if ten years, the annual charge 
is only 12.9505 per cent, and soon. To apply this to the 
case of a tie, assume an untreated tie which has decayed 
in five years to the point necessitating renewal, the tie 
having originally cost 65 cents delivered or, say, 85 cents 
each in the track. The annual charge at 5 per cent on 
85 cents for five years is therefore 23.0975 per cent of 
85 cents or 19.6 cents. Suppose it can be demonstrated 
that open-tank treatment would increase the life of such 
ties to ten years and that it cost 25 cents to treat the tie 
by such a method. The total cost of the treated tie 
would then be 85 cents plus 25 cents or $1.10, and the 
annual charge would be 12.9505 per cent of $1.10 or 
142 cents, as compared with 19.6 cents for the untreated 
If ties are laid 
on 2-ft. centers, this means 2,640 ties per mile, a saving 
of $140.80 per mile per year. On a property of, say, 100 
miles this means $14,080 per year or the equivalent of a 
4 per cent dividend on $352,000. 

Or, to cover the case of a treatment which would add 
only two years life.to such a tie, we can then afford to 
increase the initial cost of such a tie to 1.336 times the 
cost of the untreated timber. We can afford to spend 
33.6 cents on every dollar’s worth of such timber that 
will increase its life from five years to seven years, with- 
out increasing the annual charge. With lumber at $60 
per thousand feet board measure this would amount to 
$20.16 per thousand feet for treatment. If the treat- 
ment increases the life from five to ten years, this figure 
is 78.35 cents on every dollar, or $47.01 per thousand 
feet board measure. 

As was shown, we are producing only about one-third 
as much lumber as we are consuming each year, and the 
figures given should serve to emphasize the urgent need 
of conserving our timber supply as much as possible and 
to show the economies to be effected by the use of wood 
preservation and the effect a greater use of such preser- 
vation would have on such a program of conservation. 


Electric Railways Earned 
4.11 per Cent in 1919 


F THE 1,603 electric light and power companies 

making income tax returns for 1919, 454 had no 
net income whatever. Among 1,046 electric light and 
power companies it was found that the net income was 
6.53 per cent of the invested capital. The figures have 
just been compiled by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The total net income ef 1,149 electric light and power 
companies was given as having been $49,515,624 in 
1919. On‘this income tax to the extent of $4,639,440 
was paid, in addition war profits and excess profits taxes 
were paid to the amount of $1,164,563. The deficit 
reported by the 454 companies which reported no net 
income was $4,360,909. 

According to the bureau’s figures, all transportation 
and other public utilities show their net income to have 
been 6.39 of the invested capital. For the steam rail- 
roads the figure was 4.78 per cent; for electric rail- 
roads, 4.11 per cent; for ocean lines, 23.46 per cent; for 
gas companies, 6.07 per cent; for telephone and tele- 
graph companies, 7.01 per cent. 

There were 242 electric railways which reported a net 
income of $29,387,511. Their total tax was $3,126,002. 
There were 196 electric railways which had no net 
income. Their deficit is shown as being $10,860,272. 


Special Pictorial Section 
“Do it Mechanically” 


Labor-saving machinery is gradually supplanting hand and 
muscle methods, but a more extended use of it can well 
be made by all electric railway maintenance departments. 
Examples from various cities are shown in the following pages. 


: 
| 
i 


One Man, with Proper Equipment, Can Do a Surprising 
Amount of Work, and at a Minimum of Cost 
An example of up-to-date practice is shown in the admirably served by cranes and hoists. With this 


above illustration—a wheel press in the shops of the outfit, a single operator performs all of the various 
Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, Ta, operations with ease. 
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i No.1. Handling trackwork with a 
a 5-ton crane car. 

=eye eg No. 2. Handling excavated material 
5 by auto truck. 

No. 3. Electrically operated yard 
derrick for unloading and 
piling rails. 

No. 4. Storage space is saved by 
careful piling. 

No.5. A yard crane equipped with 
grab bucket unloading old 
paving blocks. 

ai No.6. A 5-ton crane car used for 

ay placing special trackwork. 

No.7. Yard locomotive for shunting 
railroad cars loaded with 
sand, ballast, ties and other 
material 


Handling Material 


in the | 
Storage Yard 
of the 


Chicago Surface Lines 


at Thirty-ninth 
and Halsted Streets, 


SUN DNeat giiclon, 


Chicago 
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Materials Handling 
Devices in the 
Shops of the 
Chicago Surface 
Lines 


No. 1. Tray for carry- 
ing bearings and other 
material from the stock- 
room, The handle is re- 
movable, while the end 
is supported by a pedes- 
tal. 


No. 2. Reels of trolley 
wire and feeder cable are 
unloaded with an electric 
hoist controlled by hand 
from the floor. The over- 
head track makes a com- 
plete loop in the stock 
room. 


No. 38. Compressors to 
be overhauled are put on 
the work bench with a 
movable hand crane. 


No. 4. The storage 
drums in the paint supply 
room are filled directly 
from the barrel which is 
hoisted with a 1-ton Yale 
spur-geared block run- 
ning on an_- overhead 
track. 


No. 5. A revolvator for 
stacking rolls of paper in 
the storage room. This 
paper is used for printing 
transfers. 


No: 6: Truck and re- 
movable swivel mounted 
can for handling heavy 
bulk material. 
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Ever-Ready Tower Trucks Reduce Maintenance Expense 
and Prevent Delays 


. A Federal tower truck in service on 
the Detroit United Railways. 


. Emergency wagon on Standard Motor 
Truck Company’s truck chassis in ‘use 
by the city of Detroit, department of 
street railways. 


. Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company’s 
tower truck is built on a two-ton Pierce- 3 1 
Arrow chassis. ‘< : (| 2 3 ee ; 


. Specially constructed overhead repair 
tower wagon mounted on a two-and-a- 
half-ton Packard truck in service on the 
Chicago Surface Lines. 


. Overhead tower mounted on a Mack | Sa .s yo 
truck in service on the Chicago & Joliet soem : é : : 
Railway. 

. Three-and-one-half-ton White tower 


truck of the Public Service Railway, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Cranes and Conveyors 


Have Many Uses 


In 


Material Handling 


No.1. Using a Mack truck for emergency han- 
dling of poles in Milwaukee. ‘Temporary 
construction was removed when the job was 
complete. 


. Loading coal directly from the pile by means 
of belt conveyors. 


Pole-digging and _ pole-setting equipment 
mounted on truck in use in California. 


Digging holes and setting poles with a cat- 
erpillar tractor equipment in Detroit. 


. Crawling tractor with Industrial crane for 
handling heavy track materials. 


See ES SE 


i 
i 
| 
i 
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Labor-Saving 
Methods 


and Equipment 


VY Aa ale 


Serve 
All Departments 


No. 1. Eighteen axle bear- 
ings finished at one 
time on this planer. 


No. 2. Air tools and screw 
spikes save time in 
track reconstruction. 
The steam _ roller 
plays an important 
part in roadbed con- 
struction. 


Track repairs must 
be made frequently 
in close quarters. 


A chain hoist at the 
end of overhauling 
pits is a great con- 
venience. 


No.6. Wheel and 
axle storage re- 
quires a travel- 
ing crane. 
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Track Materials Handling 
and 
Roadbed Construction 
in Pictures 
No! laloconion edecnen scare ML 


waukee Company for handling heavy 
parts in the storage yard and for 


duties anywhere on the property. 
Handling ties in the storage yards at 
Saint Helena, Ore. 

A concrete mixer in service during 
track construction. 


An International crane on a Mack 
truck in service in Cleveland. 
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No. 1. An air hoist swune from a 
shop pillar serves two large lathes in 
the Vincennes Road shops of the Chi- 
cago Surface Lines. 


No. 2. A portable crane and hoist in 
the Vincennes Road shops of the Chicago 
Surface Lines. 


No. 3. Overhead traveling chain hoists 


An Up-to-Date Shop 
Has Many Uses 
for 
Cranes and Hoists 


f j i = 
Axons Re TERS ERECT 


handle armatures to lathes in the Daven- 
port shops of the Tri-City Railway & 
Light Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


No. 4. 
hoist handles armatures between racks 
and lathe in the shops of the Tri-City 
Railway & Light Company, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


An overhead traveling chain 


No, 5. A portable air hoist as a handy 
tool for pits. 

No. 6. A hoist is swung from the 
back of this lathe in the South Side 
Shops of the Chicago Blevated Lines. 

No. 7. A variety of hoists and cranes 


are used in the shops of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 
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Methods and Equipment 
for Doing Maintenance Work the 
Labor- ams Way 


Armature Dismantling Tools Reduce 


Labor Costs 


Efficient Tools of Speéial Construction Enable Workmen to 
Remove Parts Necessary in Overhauling Armatures 
Without Danger of Damaging Detail Parts 


| ioe aie railway shops soon accumulate a large 
number of special tools for convenience in dis- 
mantling and assembling various pieces of equipment. 
The accompanying illustration shows some tools used 
hy the Eighth Avenue Railroad, New York, for dis- 
mantling and assembling various armature parts. Tools 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 are used for removing the pinion nut. 
The spanner, 3, has a projection at the end which fits 
into the tooth of the pinion so as to keep the armature 
shaft from rotating. Either of the wrenches 1 or 2 
is used for unscrewing the nut; 4 is a coil lifter used 
in connection with the rewinding of armatures; 5 and 
7 are used for removing the core nut. The dowels on 
the flanged end of 7 fit into the holes of the nut, and the 
projections on the sleeve portion are provided so that 
the spanner, 5, will fit over these conveniently and give 
sufficient leverage for unscrewing the nut; 6 is a jig 
used for redrilling the holes in the core nut. The tool 
8 is used for swedging bushings on armature shafts, 
so as to provide for returning where they are worn 
below size. The tools Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 are 
used for removing the commutator ring nut. The 


Somr Toots UseD FOR DISSEMBLING ARMATURE PARTS 


wrench, 11, has projections which fit into the holes in 
the ring nut. No. 10 is a wooden clamp used to hold 
the wrench, 11, in position, and 9 is a U-shaped strap 
which fits over the end of the armature shaft and holds 
the armature down. The ratcheting device, 12, together 
with its handle, 13, is used for turning the armature, 
while the wrench, 11, holds the nut stationary. This 


ratcheting device is constructed of an old pinion, the 
bore of which has been enlarged slightly so that it will 
slip over the shaft readily. The keyway in the pinion 
fits over the key of the armature shaft. The dog shown 
in the center of the ratcheting tool operates in the teeth 
cf the pinion, so that by placing the long pipe handle, 
13, on the end projection of 12, this can be ratcheted 
back and forth and the armature will be turned. As the 
commutator end nut is held stationary, this unscrews 
and is readily removed. 


Signal Failures Still Decreasing 
in Chattanooga 


COMPARISON of signal failures for the Chat- 

tanooga Street Railway for the years 1919 and 
1920 was given in last year’s maintenance issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, dated March, 19, 1921. 
Similar data for the year 1921 have now been made 
available through the annual report of the signal depart- 
ment. The accompanying table gives comparisons for 
the three years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


Trouble es 1919 1920 1921 
Line wires. : er eee 8 13 5 
Fuses blown... .... , : : eek 29 16 9 
Lamps out........ RO nk te eaten) OF ne 15 34 17 
Relay ‘troublewsn.use sen ae eens eta Ste eh 24 22 13 
Setting contactor.. Pht eanee 9 4 4 
Restoring contactor. . Han erences thse Sue toad 19 7 5 
Bad grounds. . cian 9 wf 6 
Pole wiring. Mage Wise heheh ten rate rast ae 10 1 13 

‘No trouble found. . Sahih. SR a ey 13 20 14 
Miscéllaneous: 3. fa ove cave a ; ead 20 19 8 
Rotale. 7.00 Benes eels ese erie oer : geet 156 143 94 
1919 1920 1921 
Total operations of all signals for year. mat ie i 950 1,709,820, I, aoe, an 
Number of operations per failure. . 1,336 11,954 18,714 
Average yearly operations - ch bak F sisi. 36, 986 85, 490 97,964 
g il erations of each block of signals 
os eee i eee hit Be Gyr eee eet ore OR An eR owe Re 264 276 240 
18 20 20 


Naniber of blocks in service. 


The original signals were installed some thirteen 
years ago and have been almost completely rebuilt, part 
of them in the manufacturer’s factory, but most of them 
on the railway company’s property, some few not yet 
having been completely rebuilt. Twenty blocks of 
Nachod signals are now in operation. In the first part 
of the table a comparison of the different kinds of 
signal trouble is given. It will be noted that there were 
only thirteen relay troubles resulting from the use of 
forty relays over the whole of last year. This is 
equivalent to one relay failure in about three years, 
which speaks well both for the signal design and 
maintenance. It will be noted that there was a decrease 
in all troubles except the one classed as “pole wiring,” 
and this increase was partly caused by a different way 
of classifying this. Formerly troubles on wires leading 
from the contactor were classed as “contactor troubles,” 
but now they appear more properly under the head of 
“pole wiring.” 

The number of operations per failure was increased 
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during the year 1921 to 18,714, which is a 35 per cent 
advance over the past year and about as good as can be 
hoped for, considering the reconstructed signals and the 
age of the lines. (A signal operation is here counted as 
that produced by a car moving under a contactor.) With 
new equipment throughout, this record might be 
bettered. There were 4.7 failures due to all causes per 
block per year, or a failure every 77.6 days. 

During the year the signal department of the railway 
installed two Cheatham automatic switches and went 
over all the lightning arresters on the railway system, 
putting them in the best condition possible. The 
grounds were made of larger capacity than formerly, 
and an additional 7-ft. length of galvanized pipe was 
driven at each arrester. Eighty-seven arresters were 
installed, making a total of 228. On Missionary Ridge 
an iron casting was buried for the ground of each 
arrester. 


A Fleet of Overhead Repair Trucks 


HE accompanying illustration shows a fleet of 
Packard chain-drive trucks equippeé@ with overhead 
repair towers in service on the Third Avenue Railway 
System, New York. These towers are operated by hand 


FLEET OF OVERHEAD REPAIR TOWERS 


winches which elevate them approximately 20 ft. from 
the ground to the platform of the tower. The bodies 
are fitted with tool compartments, wire racks, etc., so 


Handling Material with Truck Crane 


CONVENIENT WAY DEPARTMENT CRANE TRUCK 


HE Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 

uses a Bay City heavy duty power crane mounted on 
a Packard truck for handling rails and other heavy 
railway material. The crane is operated by power taken 
from the trolley system and has a capacity of 6,000 lb. 
at 73-ft. radius. The revolving of the crane base for- 
ward and reverse, the travel of the pulley block and 
lifting and lowering the pulley block are all controlled 
by shifting levers at the left of the driver’s cab. 


Tabulating Line Troubles 


Memphis Keeps Comparative Records of Troubles Caused — 
Overhead Construction—Joint Use of Poles 
by the Utilities 


LL OVERHEAD line troubles are tabulated in 
Memphis so that the department of overhead lines 

can tell promptly and accurately exactly how much 
trouble each part of the overhead equipment has caused. 
This practice has been followed for a number of years, 


that all necessary repair materials can be carried on so that invaluable records have been obtained. The 
the truck. figures for 1919 and 1920 are given below. The corre- 
THE MEMPHIS STREET RAILWAY THE MEMPHIS STREET RAILWAY 
OVERHEAD LINE DEPARTMENT OVERHEAD LINE DEPARTMENT 
Annual Report of Emergency Calls Annual Report of Emergency Calls 
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Che Memphis Street Railway Company 


OVERHEAD LINE DEPARTMENT : 
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EMERGENCY REPORT 
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MARK (X) LOCATION OF TROUBLE ON DIAGRAM 
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STREET 


REPORT OF EMERGENCY CREW 


CAUSE OF TROUBLE 


LOCATION Mean aud Jef ferpre 
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Zz" 


TROUBLE FOUND 


ON (Gesena) TRACK 


MATERIAL UsED__25 


M. 


AM A. 
LINE OPEN (220 P44 TIME REPAIRS COMPLETED_2:40 Payy. 


——+ 


Athy 
NOTE:—EMERGENCY CREW WILL MARK LOCATION OF TROUBLE ON DIAGRAM 


ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS REPORT 


(OVER) 


FOREMAN 


REPORT OF TROUBLE AND RECORD OF MATERIALS USED AND- 
TIME TAKEN IN REPAIRS 


sponding figures for 1921 are given at the foot of this 
column. Decreases are shown by italics. 

These tables are made up from daily reports and these 
in turn from the reports made by the emergency crews 
to the overhead line department. When repairs are 
made a typical case will be followed out. 

A report is received by telephone from a transporta- 
tion department inspector that trolleys jump at the 
corner of Jefferson and Main Streets on the Jefferson 
Street line, outbound track. This is recorded on the 
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REVERSE SIDP OF LINE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


upper part of the accompanying blank. On the lower 
part of the blank the foreman reports how and when he 
cared for the trouble, the material used and the time 
taken to make the repair. On the back of this report 
is space to enter on a printed diagram, if desired, the 
location of the trouble. From these reports a monthly 
table, by days, is prepared. The upper part of the blank 
used for this purpose is shown. 


THH MEMPHIS STREET RAILWAY 
Monthly Report of Emergency Calls 
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ForRM OF DAILY REPORT 


The headquarters of the overhead line department are 
at the main carhouse on Beale Avenue, and it is here 
that the emergency line crews are stationed. 


JOINT USE OF POLES 


For some fourteen years the utilities in Memphis 
have joined in the use of poles to a considerable extent. 
It is the practice to carry on one side of the street 
the power cables and the railway feeders, the former 
over the latter and both above the span connection. On 
the other side of the street are the telephone wires and 
telegraph wires. Each company naturally cares for 
repairs and renewals of its own equipment, but phey 
join in the renewal of poles. 

The practice in this respect is for the line depart- 
ment in each company to make a joint inspection in 
the early spring to determine which poles need replace- 
ment, then to divide between the several companies the 
number of poles to be replaced. An effort is made in 
this division to assign the poles to be replaced in one 
part of the city to one company; those in another part 
of the city to the second company, etc. In this way 
construction costs are reduced. Each company naturally 
transfers its own attachments from the old pole to 


the new. 
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Handling Cars Inside Shops 


For Cars Not Equipped with Trolleys Some Form of + 
Overhead Trolley System Is Quite Necessary to 
Safeguard Employees from Accident 


LECTRIC railways using the third-rail contact sys- 
tem have a somewhat inconvenient problem to solve 
to provide for shifting equipment inside the shop. The 
third rail installed in such places is a continual source 
of danger to workmen and the use of switching loco- 
motives or working cars equipped with trolleys for 
moving cars is a great inconvenience as well as being 
costly. On some systems the third rail is laid in the 
yard up to the entrance of the shop, and no contact 
system is provided inside the buildings themselves. In 
placing a car or train over the pits it is the practice to 
get up sufficient speed on entering so as to be able to 
coast into position. In removing cars at such shops it 
is a common practice to use a long jumper which can be 
held on the third rail outside the shop while the other 
end is held on the contact shoe of the car to be moved, 
or where train operation is used the head car of the 
train is used with the jumper to pull out the remainder 
of the train. This system, however, has an element of 
danger in that proper care is not always exercised by 
workmen in attaching the contact to the third rail or in 
holding the other end on the contact shoe of the car to be 
moved. Serious burning and flashing of the employees 
have resulted in many cases. Where shops are long this 
method cannot be used, as it is frequently necessary to 
move a car at the back of the shop, and in this case an 
exceedingly long jumper would be necessary. 
Accompanying illustrations show a form of overhead 
traveling trolley used by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company in its shops. This employs an overhead iron 
framework, insulated, so that this forms the source of 
power. A carriage with four contact wheels runs along 
this contact system with a flexible cable and protected 
contact on the end of sufficient length to reach to the 
contact shoes of the cars to be moved. The framework 
of the carriage is constructed of g-in. strap iron with a 
terminal and clamp at the bottom to receive and hold 
the cable. A well-insulated cable of flexible construc- 
tion is used for conducting the current. In addition to 
the rubber insulation either a double or triple braid is 
quite essential to insure long life and prevent injury. 
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OVERHEAD TRAVELING TROLLEY SYSTEM IN BROOKLYN RAPID 
TRANSIT COMPANY’S SHOPS 


The bottom contact is connected to the cable through a 
standard knuckle joint connector so that this can be 
replaced or renewed whenever necessary. As a protec- 
tion for this bottom contact a wooden sleeve is used. 
This is made of kiln-dried hardwood, which has been 
soaked in raw linseed oil. The upper end of this is pro- 
vided with a hole to receive the cable and the bottom end 
is enlarged so as to receive the terminal and knuckle 
joint connector. A stop of red fiber fits over the end of 
the cable just above the knuckle joint connector and pre- 
vents the wooden sleeve from dropping off. When hang- 
ing down this protects all parts of the contact and when 
making contact with the third rail shoe on the car to be 
moved this slips up on the cable so as to expose the 
lower end of the contact. The workman is thus effec- 
tively protected at all times and there is no danger of 
his coming in contact with live parts. When the contact 
is not in service this is hooked up out of the way by 
providing a hook which is clamped around the cable at 
a convenient height. The wooden sleeve has a sheet 
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steel clamp with a hole so as to fit over the hook on the 
cable. Details of construction of the carriage, the cable 
and the bottom protection are shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. Another shows its use in 
one of the shops of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 


Serving Shop Machines with a’ 
Portable Crane 


N SHOPS which have line shafting and belts it is 

often very difficult to provide overhead traveling 
trolleys or cranes for handling heavy work in and out 
of the various shop machines. Even where other mate- 
rial handling equipment is available, a portable crane 
will be found a great labor and time saving piece of 
equipment. The accompanying illustration shows a 
Canton Foundry & Machine Company’s No. 3 portable 
floor crane and hoist serving a lathe in the shop of the 
Eighth Avenue Railroad, New York City. One man and 
this type of crane handle the job of putting an armature 
in position for turning the commutator with perfect 
ease. This crane serves the larger machine tools, such 
as drill press, boring mill and lathe, and handles the 
heavier equipment parts such as armatures, motor shells, 
truck frames and the like. With the older hand method 
of lifting these parts from three to six men were neces- 
sary, so that often high-priced machinists were taken 
from their work to help in a tiring and unattractive 
cperation. If a saving of 75 cents per day results in 
labor from the use of such a portable crane, this would 
amount to $19.50 each month of twenty-six days, or 


‘HANDLING A RAILWAY ARMATURE WITH PORTABLE FLOOR CRANE 


$234 per year. In addition to this saving there would 
also be a loss of production with different machines 
standing idle while their operators are assisting in lift- 
ing a piece of apparatus. 

The crane shown has a total height of 7 ft. 6 in., a 
lift of 6 ft. 4 in. and a lifting capacity of 5,000 lb. 
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Lift Trucks Are Handy Equipment 
for Railway Shops 

HE accompanying illustration shows a lift truck in 

the shops of the Eighth Avenue Railroad, New York 
City. This is used for handling and transporting all 
kinds of electric railway material throughout 
the shop and in the storeroom. Skids of suit- 
able height so that the trucks can be run un- 
derneath are used. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a quantity of brakeshoe heads 
being transported on a skid, parts of which 
are to be built up by welding. There are many 
types of these hand-lift trucks on the market. 
The particular one shown in this illustration 
raises the platform by means of a hydraulic 


Lirt:- TrRucK IN SHOP SERVICE 


cylinder. The lifting is accomplished by moving the 
handle backward and forward. When not in use, the 
handle is held by a catch in the upright position so that 
it cannot drop to the floor and is always in easy reach 
of the operator. The truck can be moved and steered 
with the handle in the upright position if found 
necessary in close quarters. Different heights of lift 
are available as are found necessary to clear different 
shop obstructions. The pressing of a pedal operates . 
a hydraulic release and lets the load settle gently to the 
floor. The handle does not engage the angle iron frame, 
so that when the load is released there is no tendency 
for the handle to fly up and injure the operator. _ : 


Tool for Making Pinion Installation 
a One-Man Job 


\OMETIMES shop operations which ordinarily require » 
the services of two or more men can be readily 
carried out by a single worker by the aid of a few inex- 
pensive special tools. In installing pinions on an arma- 
ture shaft it is usually necessary to use a sledge and 


THis DEVICE ENABLES ONE MAN TO INSTALL PINION 
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block to force the pinion into position, even though it 
has been previously heated so that it will go on without 
difficulty. The usual method would require the services 
of two men, one to swing the sledge and the other to 
hold something against the end of the pinion so as to 
prevent injury. The accompanying illustration shows a 
simple device used by the Highth Avenue Railroad, New 
York, N. Y., which enables this operation to be done by 
one man. The device is made from an obsolete pinion 
and has two round prongs which extend inward and fit 
into the teeth of the pinion which is being installed. 
At the inside end of these rods are two dogs which drop 
into position around the shaft and hold the tool firmly 
so that it will not fall off even though a glancing blow is 
struck. The rods are welded to the face of the old 
pinion and the bore has been enlarged sufficiently so 
that it will go around the shaft without difficulty. 


Why Old Railroad Ties Are Burned 


HE question as to why worn-out crossties are 

burned by railroads instead of allowing people to 
take them for fuel has been answered by Samuel 
Porcher, general purchasing agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in which he states that efforts have been made 
to interest dealers in firewood in buying the old ties, 
but thus far without much success. The causes appear 
to be that the old ties are often dirty; that they contain 
stone, grit and slag wedged in the cracks which might 
injure the saws used in cutting them; that in many 
cases they are partly decayed; that they are dried out 
and that their fiber is more or less crushed, so that they 
burn out quickly. For these reasons dealers have been 
unwilling to pay the railroad company enough to cover 
the cost of collecting the ties and delivering them to a 
point at which they could be removed. 

Efforts have also been made to dispose of old ties 
in such ways as for wood pulp purposes, for extraction 
of chemicals, for burning and sale of the dashes for fer- 
tilizer, and for manufacture into charcoal, but without 
success. 

Some ties have been sold to purchasers living on or 
near the right of way who buy them at nominal prices, 
usually at from 10 to 15 cents apiece. Such means of 
disposal is practicable only where the ties can_be de- 
livered at a public crossing or other points so that they 
can be obtained safely by the user and where the cost 
of delivering them is not greater than the nominal prices 


obtainable. The company feels that it cannot allow the 
public to go promiscuously over its tracks and through 
the yards to gather up old ties, as this would be prac- 
tically letting down the bars against trespassing on the 
tracks, an evil against which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has struggled for years and which has been the cause 
of about half of the fatal accidents on railroads in the 
United States. 


Back-Geared Portable Crane and Hoist 


OR handling loads in ex- 

cess of 4,000 lb., the Can- 
ton Foundry & Machine 
Company, Canton, Ohio, have 
recently brought out a 
double-geared portable crane 
and hoist. As both shafts are 
squared to receive the lifting 
cranks, the load can be lifted 
on either the single or the 
back gear. When handling 
light work and where speed 
is desirable, lifting should be 
done on the single gear, but 
when ease of operation is de- 
sired with heavier loads, the double gear should be 
used for lifting. The various sizes manufactured can 
be furnished with this additional equipment. 


DOUBLE GEARED PORTABLE 
CRANE AND HOIST 


Light-Weight Trucks Prove a Convenient 
Electric Railway Accessory 


CCOMPANYING illustrations show two light-weight 
trucks constructed on Ford chassis by the Second 
Avenue Railroad, New York, N. Y. -Truck No. 4 was 


built essentially for transporting tools used by the elec- _ 


trical department while making repairs in the under- 
ground conduit system. There are four brackets on 
each side of the car body which are used for carrying 
channel rails. Convenient bins and tool boxes are pro- 
vided along the sides and back of the driver’s cab which 
can be locked. The tops of the bins have fiat covers 
which are used for seats and the pipe railing along the 
sides are found very convenient. 

The No. 5 truck, also built in the shops of the com- 
pany, on a Ford chassis is a dump truck. This is con- 
venient for cleaning out the underground conduit slot. 


At Lert, TRUCK USED BY THE ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. AT RIGHT, DuMP TRUCK USED FOR CLEANING OUT UNDERGROUND SLOT 
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What’s New from the 


Manufacturers 


A Portable Hoist for Shop Use 


TYPE of portable shop hoist has been placed on 

the market by Fox Brothers & Company, New York 
City, for use in shops which are not fitted with overhead 
traveling crane equipment or in places which are inac- 
cessible to cranes, 
or for use while 
cranes are in use 
handling other parts. 
A complete equip- 
ment consists of 
four separate jacks 
and-two cross 
girders. 


iron wheels’ with 
flat treads so that 
they can be moved 
from place to place 
with little effort. 
These wheels revolve 
on shafts attached 
to eccentric bear- 
ings, held in place 
by pins. 
jacks are in position 
the pins are removed 
from the bearings, allowing the wheels to rise and the 
entire base of the jack to rest on the shop floor. The 
' framework is constructed of structural steel shapes and 
the members are strongly riveted together with gusset 
plates. Each jack is operated by a pair of handles 
which turn a shaft on which is mounted a miter gear, 
which transfers power to a bevel-gear shaft, at the upper 
end of which is attached a pinion meshing with a large 
spur gear keyed to the main screw. _ When this screw 


PorRTABLE SHOP HOIST FOR 
RAISING CARS 
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Each jack - 
is mounted on cast-. 


When the. 


ATT 


is revolved it raises and lowers the nut or raising block. 
When the hoist is in its lowered position the cross 
girders are 2 ft. 8 in. from the floor level. They can be 
raised to the extreme height of 6 ft. 3 in., giving a total 
movement of 3 ft. 7 in. The working capacity is 30 tons. 


Convenient Truck for Way Department 
RECENT type of truck for road building has been 
placed on the market by the Four Wheel Drive 

Auto Company of Clintonville, Wis. This type of truck 
has an extremely short wheelbase of 105 in.,. which gives 
it an exceptionally short turning radius—sometimes 
very essential on work of electric railways. This truck 
is designed to carry a three-batch load of 3 tons capac- 
ity. The body is operated by a horizontal hydraulic 
hoist and the tail gates can be opened individually. The 
truck is also designed to be used as a tractor for trail- 
ing loads to the concrete mixers and for hauling road 
machinery. Some of the governing dimensions are 
given in the accompanying table. 


DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY OF TRUCK FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Capatity isc Gy cocekenee ne 6,000 lb. 
Allowance for body and hoist. . Re en pont Bee 2,400 Ib. 
Weight of chassis with pressed-on Rigpsae se kn Meee 6,175 lb. 
‘Weel base- 5) 22.07. cee eees te 105 in. 

Tread, front and rear. Sera Sab 60 in. 

Turning Pe AchaNt: ROCA SRE ge sh ce PRM He MA ee 20 ft. 6 in. 
1) 0:26 AEE NE C5 cine ae Ore iks <r. aa 15 m.p.h. 


36 in. x 7 in. front 


Wheels and tires. . 
46 in. x Si in. rear 


Clearance under lowest part of axle.................... 


Clearance under transmission. Pf eatin enim ola 15 i in 
beneth of framont< suc saeare Wk ee eee eee RT cn ane 166 in 
Total over-all length of car including starting crank. . ms 181 in 
Width of frame. s75_Cpeeuteiek: 10 Ree EEO R Cota ks alae 36 in 


Total width of chassis over hub cap.............----,.-+++- 743 in. 
Capacity of gasoline tank. . et; 
Wisconsin, 4-cycle, ‘cy! 7l- 


Motor win so gnc used abater ok, nee eeea > ee rae te é 2 : LS : Zi ce i i 
inder, 4} in. bore, 53 in. 
* stroke 


Three speeds forward and one reverse are provided. 
Beginning with the transmission the speed is gradually 
reduced. The transmission has a reduction of 4 to 1 
low speed, 2 to 1 second speed, 4.13 to 1 reverse speed 
and a direct speed of 1 to 1 on high. The second reduc- 
tion of speed is made in the sub-transmission of a silent 
gear drive, having a driving pinion with fifteen teeth 
and a driven pinion containing the center differential 
of thirty-one teeth, making a reduction of 2.06 to 1. 
The third and final reduction is made on a differential 
of the rear and front axles, having a reduction of 4.30 
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to 1, making the total reduction as follows: 35.6 to 1 
on low: speed, 17.8 to 1 on second speed, 36.7 to 1 on 
reverse speed, and 8.9 to 1 on high speed. 

The springs are made of alloy steel, 
front and platform spring rear. The drive is taken 
through the springs. Torsion rods are provided to take 
up the torque of the axles. 5 


semi-elliptic 


New Conveyor a Labor Saver 


NEW type of portable self-propelled belt conveyor 

has recently been placed on the market by the 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, Ill. It is called the 
B-G U-Belt Loader and its new features include self- 
feeding, self-propelling and one-man control. It is 
being furnished in two sizes with 12-in. and 18-in. U 
belts. The 12-in. model has a capacity of 50 tons of coal 
per hour, or 70 tons of sand and gravel per hour. 


The 18-in. model has a capacity of 75 tons of coal per 
hour, or 100 tons of sand and gravel per hour. 


Either 


LOADING COAL FROM A PILE INTO A WAGON 


gasoline motor or electric motor drive is furnished as 
desired. The belt consists of a special four-ply, +s-in. 
rubber-covered belt, flanged on the side with steel over- 
lapping clips and cupped flights across the belt every 
18 in. Cast-iron shoes support the belt on its return. 
An adjustable spout is furnished with each machine and 
a wire dust screen, with mesh to suit conditions, is 
furnished as an extra. 

This is essentially a one-man machine, and a single 
operator can load trucks or wagons and transport the 
machine from one location to another. One man can 
load mine-run Pocahontas coal from a storage pile into 
a truck or wagon at the rate of 5 tons in seven minutes. 


Trolley Wheel with Stationary 
Guide Flanges 


HE H. H. Trolley Sup- 

ply Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently brought 
out a new type of trolley 
wheel with steel guide flanges 
on the outside which prevent 
fouling’ on wires. It «is 
claimed that much of the 
trouble from wheels leaving 
the wire is due to a tendency 
for them to roll off and that 
the stationary guide flanges 
assist the wheel in maintain- 
ing its grip upon the wire. 
The two guide flanges are 
made from cold-rolled steel stampings, which are re- 
treated to prevent wearing of the sides of the trolley 


TROLLEY WHEEL WITH 
STATIONARY FLANGES 
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wire. These flanges are interchangeable, giving eight 
different wearing positions. In the construction of the 
rotating parts, especial care is taken to insure proper 
balance and true rotation of the wheel upon its axis. 


New Piston Packing Ring 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows the details of construc- 
tion of the Zelnicker Ever-Tyte 
Piston Ring. The type of construc- 
tion provides for a three-point ex- 
pansion and a right-angle interlock 
to insure tightness. The manufac- 
turers claim that the use of these 
rings makes the reboring of round 
cylinders unnecessary. These pis- 
- ton rings are furnished by the 
Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Three-Point 
Circular Wxpansion 


TTT a 


Interlock 


Tight-Angle 


CIRCULAR EXPAN- 
SION PISTON 
RINGS 


600-Volt Switches with Protecting Barriers 


CCOMPANYING illustrations show the Snuf-are 
type of 600-volt knife switch being introduced by 

the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Company, Plain- 
ville, Conn. This switch is of the usual construction 
except that it has a swinging molded barrier on each of 
the contact jaw posts. This hinged barrier is operated 
by an insulated connecting rod attached to each blade 
in such a way that when the blade leaves the jaw posts 


OPERATION OF MOLDED BARRIER FOR SWITCHES. 


Top, BLADE IN 
CENTER, BLADE BREAKING CONTACT. 
BorroM, CIRCUIT OPEN 


CONTACT. 


the barrier swings between the breaking points. Theare 
is thus effectively extinguished without danger of side 
fiare. 

The barriers used are substantially made of fireproof 
insulating material molded into one piece. A heavy 
center piece swings closely over the contact jaw post, 
and two wide flat side sections inclose each side of the 
jaw post and the end of the blade. The center piece 
stretches and breaks the arc, while the side sections 
prevent the side flare and the spreading of the are to 
adjoining posts or to the sides of the inclosing cabinets. 
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New Automatic Torch Cutting Machine 


HE General Welding & Equipment Company, Bos- 

ton, Mass., is marketing a new automatic gas torch 
‘cutting machine. The equipment is mounted on two 
carriages, the upper one having four wheels running 
on a track and the lower carriage also having four 
wheels running on a track at right angles to the upper 
one. The operation of the two carriages is similar to 
that of a traveling crane, and with the gas torch 
mounted on the upper carriage it will cover any point 
‘in a horizontal plane within the capacity of the machine. 
The cutting torch is mounted on one side of the upper 


AUTOMATIC GAS TORCH CUTTING MACHINE 


2—Fiber SORILe 
3—Die for trimming crankshafts. 4— 
5—Steel plate 


i—Steel plate with various shapes cut out. 
with pattern for No. 1 
Part of trimming die cut out of 2-in. armor plate. 
showing trimming die cut out. 


carriage with a torch adjuster, while on the opposite 
side is mounted the driving and tracing system. As the 
torch and tracing mechanism are mounted on the same 
carriage, they are rigidly connected. 

_ The driving and tracing mechanism is carried by a 
shaft which causes the cutting parts to follow a definite 
path. The shaft is provided with four driving pins 
which follow in slots of the driving members slipped 
loosely over the shaft. The driving member rests on 
the inclined edge of the template partly through its own 
weight and with the additional pressure of an adjust- 
able spring. The conical end is knurled and hardened 
‘so as-to insure a reliable frictional driving engagement 
with the-inclined face. The shaft also carries the small, 
highly-polished tracing roller, slipped loosely over a 
small pin at the lower end of the shaft. This roller 
fits loosely in the polished groove of the lower part of 
the template. 

When the shaft is fated. the driving member will 
run along the inclined face of the template, pressing 
at the same time the polished tracer roller against the 
polished face of the groove. The driving member and 
tracing roller are thus kept in constant engagement with 
their respective template faces, which insures uniform 
speed.. The speed can be regulated either electrically 
by a rheostat or mechanically by changing the position 
on a friction wheel on a friction disk or by both. 

Among the advantages claimed for the mechanical 
drive are that all possible irregularities and vibrations 
of the driving member are up and down and cannot 
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affect the smooth running of the tracer and the machine, 
which operates in another plane and is guided by a 
polished tracer, pressed on a polished face. A smooth 
and uniform movement is thus obtained which enables 
the cutting torch to produce smooth and accurate cuts. 
The equipment is being furnished in two standard sizes 
with cutting ranges of 12 in. x 12 in. and 24 in. x 24 in. 


Unique Application of Electric 
Traveling Crane 


RATHER unusual application of a traveling crane 
as a labor-saving device is used at the power plant 
of the Union Gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which furnishes power to the South Covington & 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company. This crane 
serves as a dredge for an intake well of river water for 
cooling turbo-generator condensers. Water is supplied 
from the Ohio River to the intake well through tunnels, 
and is first cleared of water-logged débris and silt by 
means of a heavy bar iron grill. The crane is used in 
connection with the removing of this débris and silt 
from the bottom of the well. A grab bucket operated 
by the crane takes up the refuse and deposits it into a 
hepper. The grab bucket is often called upon to re- 
move heavy water-logged objects. 
The intake well has the shape of a sector of a circle. 
The crane spans the well radially, having one end truck 


‘pivoted at the center of the circle, while the other end 
‘travels on a circular track at the outside edge of the 


well. This truck is fastened directly to the floor at 


this level, and a pipe railing is provided around the 


crane and the operating mechanism of the traveling 
screens as a safety measure. The crane trolley with its 
suspended bucket travels along the entire length of the 
crane bridge or as far in toward the center of the 
circle as efficient operation of the bucket will permit. 
The operator’s cab is fastened to this trolley and ex- 
tends above the top of the bridge girders in such a 
manner as to give the operator an unobstructed view. 


TRAVELING CRANE USED TO REMOVE REFUSE FROM INTAKE WELL 


The installation was made according to specifications 
issued by Sargent & Lundy of Chicago, and the crane 
was built by the Whiting Corporation of Harvey, IIl. 
The span of the crane is 49 ft. 10 in. and the trolley is 
designed for a lift of 100 ft. of the grab bucket, which 
is of ? cu.yd. capacity. Two motors of 73 hp. operate 
the bridge and trolley travel respectively, and two 
45-hp. motors operate the bucket hoist. 
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Combination Track Grinder and Drill 
HE accompanying illustration shows a Stow electric 
railway track grinder in operation in Providence, 
R. I. The equipment consists of a multispeed motor 


mounted on a small truck and connected to the grinding 
wheel by a flexible shaft. 


This arrangement provides 


GRINDING TRACK IN PROVIDENCE R. I. 

a grinder which is easily handled and can be used in 
heavy traffic centers without danger of interfering with 
traffic. The same equipment can be used for track 
drilling operations by removing the grinder and sub- 
stituting a drill attachment. The motors used are com- 
pound wound and both dust and moisture proof. The 
change in speed is accomplished by varying the air gap 
in the center of the pole while the density is maintained 
at the pole tip. Motors are furnished in sizes of from 
* to 3 hp. and with wheels in size 6 in. x 1 in. up to 12 
in. x 2 in. This equipment is built by the Stow Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Semi-Automatic Arc-Welding Outfit 
Increases Production 

HE Third Avenue Railway, New York City, has 

recently installed in its Sixty-fifth Street car shop 
a General Electric semi-automatic electric arc welder 
shown in the accompanying photograph, which is at 
the present time being used to build up motor axle 
bearing housings. While the installation of this ma- 
chine at the present time is of a temporary nature, the 
company has been able to increase the production of 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC WELDER IN THIRD AVENUE RAILWAY SHOP 


this class of work 25 per cent over ordinary hand weld- 
ing. The company hopes to be able to increase its 
production 50 per cent or more when the apparatus is 
permanently installed and the operator has become thor- 
oughly familiar with its operation. 

The use of this machine does not require the services 
of a skilled arc-welding operator as the average 
mechanic can obtain good results from it after one or 
two days’ operation. The are length which governs 
the quality of all electric arc welding is electrically and 
mechanically controlled and is not subject to the varia- 
tions of hand welding. This results in a better and 
more uniform quality of deposited metal. Another ad- 
vantage with this type of apparatus is that the electrode 
material is fed continuously from a reel instead of being 
cut in short lengths as in hand welding, eliminating the 


necessity of frequent changing of electrodes and the 


waste of the stub ends. 

This apparatus can be used for building up any worn 
surfaces, welding tanks and almost any are welding that 
is now being done by the hand process. This apparatus 
is also used for welding complicated parts in production 
work where it is not feasible to use an automatic welder 
due to the difficulty of providing the necessary jigs and 
feeding mechanisms required for the automatic machine. 


Overhead Tower Truck Used in Little Rock 


HE Little Rock Rallway & Electric Company uses 
a two-ton Mack truck with a Trenton three-section 
tower in connection with its overhead maintenance re- 
pairs. The truck has a 162-in. wheelbase and the wheels 
are equipped with solid tires. The Trenton tower is 


THREE-SECTION TOWER TRUCK IN LITTLE Rock 


12 ft. 2 in. from the ground to the platform in its down 
position and 18 ft. 4 in. when raised. The space inside 
the body is used for carrying wire, tools, etc., and a 
special wire rack is constructed at the back of the 
tower, which uses S hooks to hold the coils of wire. 
Tool boxes are provided on each side and these are 
constructed so that the sides fold down and act as a 
shelf for use while repairs are being made.  Search- 
lamps are installed at the front and are mounted on a 
double hinge, so that they can be directed in any direc- 
tion. A box is provided inside the driver’s cab for a 
30-ft. extension cord, which can be plugged in on the 
dash to provide light at the point where work is being 
done at night. A complete electric starting and light- 
ing system is installed as part of the chassis equipment. 
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Quick Break Oil Circuit Breaker 


HE Condit Elec- 

trical Manufac- 
turing Company has 
just brought out the 
type D-22 oil, cir- 
cuit breaker. This 
incorporates some of 
the principles used 
in its present type 
D-12. These include 
a strong tank 
rigidly supported at 
four points on the 
frame and a rigid 
frame construction 
to insure contact 
alignment. High- 
speed operation is 
obtained from a 
steel mechanism as- 
sisted by accel- 
erating springs 
placed on each brush 
rod. Standard arc- 
ing tips are used on both stationary and movable con- 
tacts. The type D-22 oil circuit breaker is furnished for 
either hand or electrical operation in sizes up to and 
including 1,200 amp. for 15,000-volt service. 


NEW TYPE OF CirRCUIT BREAKER 


New End Dump Skid for Use with 
Platform Trucks 

O FACILITATE the handling by an elevating plat- 
form truck of such materials as ashes, coal, sand, 
gravel and the like, the Lakewood Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is marketing an end-dumping body skid, 
with steel framework and steel legs. It also has a 
similar side-dumping skid. These are particularly use- 
ful for loading bulk materials and transporting to bins, 
motor truck bodies, cars, storage piles and the like. 
The skids may be set down anywhere in the shops or 
yards for loading and when filled a platform lift truck 
can pick up the skid and transport it to the desired 
point. The dumping is controlled by levers on either 


Pick Up anp Dump PosITION oF BopYy SKID 
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side of the body. The studded rocker and holes in the 
rocker race insure accurate alignment. The capacity 
of the end dump body is 27 cu.ft. and is limited to 100 
lb. per cu.ft. The level capacity of the side dump is 
18 cu.ft. The weight of load is limited to 3,000 lb. 


Combination Electric Drill and Grinder 


NEW tool for use in shops where hand drilling and 

grinding operations are performed infrequently and 
where the purchase of separate machines is not war- 
ranted has been marketed by the Wodack Electric Tool 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. The combination tool has a 
drilling capacity in steel of from % in. to 2 in. holes and 
when used as a grinder carries a 6-in, x #-in. grinding 
wheel. Two separate speeds are provided, the slow 
speed for drilling and the high speed for grinding. The 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL AND GRINDER 


complete weight of the tool is 18 lb. and the motor 
develops 4 hp. under load. A switch located in the top 
handle is a quick make and break automatic stop type, 
which insures the operator having the tool under con- 
trol at all times. Aluminum castings and ball bearings 
are used throughout. 


An Illuminated Station Sign 


HE accompanying illustration shows the type of 

sign adopted by the New York Municipal Railway 
Corporation for use on the platforms of stations on the 
elevated structure at which both express and local trains 
stop and where the 
platforms are there- 
fore placed between 
the tracks used by 
the two classes of 
service. 

The sign itself is 
of enameled iron 
with white lettering 
placed on a dark 
blue background and 
supported by an or- 
namental iron frame- 
work. In order that 
the sign can be read 
easily at night it is 
lighted by incandescent lamps placed with their axes in 
a horizontal plane and with their wiring in conduit, the 
lamps being concealed in the hood over the sign. These 
lamps, when an entire circuit of five is not used, are 
part of one of the circuits providing pene a illumina- 
tion for the platform. 

The hood is in the shape of an verted trough, the 
sides being lined with white enameled steel which acts 
as a reflector and throws the light from the lamps down. 


ILLUMINATED STATION SIGN 
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The Rail Research Problem 


PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY 
NEWARK, N. J., March 8, 1922. 


To the Editors: 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
March 4 appears an editorial on the subject of “Apply- 
ing Some Real Research to the Rail Problem.” The 
importance of this subject with reference to arc-weld 
joints is sufficient to warrant some further comment, 
although it is only recently that manufacturers and 
users of arc-welding equipment have come to a proper 
realization of the truth of the matter. 

Among other things your editorial stated: “Some 
agency should have been established long ago to try out 
the various joints and processes on a limited scale on 
behalf of the whole industry.” This suggests an 
arrangement, however, which, although ideal, will, in 
my opinion, never be fully realized. While I am a 
member of the recently formed committee on welded 
joints, I believe that, although this committee will ulti- 
mately accomplish a great deal of good, it is going to 
be seriously handicapped in its work due to the natural 
reluctance on the part of some individuals or companies 
to appropriate any money which would be used either 
wholly or in part for the investigation of other people’s 
products or practices. They might, however, be will- 
ing enough to put up the money if they could be assured 
that it would all be spent in investigating their own 
joint problems. But in the operation of such a commit- 
tee as has just been formed, any money contributed 
must necessarily go into a general fund to cover all 
research work, and without this money little that is 
worth while can be accomplished. Also, because of the 
size of the committee and the diversity of interests 
represented, it will necessarily be slow in reaching an 
agreement and submitting a final report. 

_ The development of joint welding is taking prac- 
tically the same course as did that of the electric motor 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. Are welding has 
progressed, as your editorial states, only because a few 
electric railway engineers had the courage of their 
convictions and did not let failures in the early stages 


of their experiments discourage them from making fur-. 


ther attempts. If some of the companies which did most 


of the waiting and “heavy looking on” in the earlier. 


days had joined in the experimental work, the rail- 
joint-welding art would be further advanced than it is. 


Manufacturers of arc-welding equipment have re- 


cently come to realize that, if they are to continue long 
in the business, they must obtain a more definite knowl- 
edge about what takes place under the action of the arc 
and how to control this action. An accurate knowledge 
of this is probably of more vital importance than the 
manufacture of the machine for producing the arc, if 
the welding process for rail joints is te endure. In the 
case of the seam, arc weld, experiments would seem to 
indicate that certain physical characteristics in the 
resultant metal in the seam are essential if satisfactory 
results are tobe expected. At least one company manu- 
facturing arc-welding equipment is spending consider- 
able money in making elaborate laboratory tests and 
analyses of welded joints, working in co-operation with 
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electric railway engineers using their product, in an 
effort at self-education on the subject. The experiments 
in question have already developed interesting and valu- 
able data which have somewhat upset at least one 
previously accepted theory as to the effect of the carbon 
electrode on the carbon content of the resultant metal 
in the seam. Although represented on the committee 
on welded joints, the company referred to has for its 
own protection been obliged to go ahead with its own 
experimental research work, since it could not afford to 
sit quietly by and await the results of the work of the 
committee, which will necessarily be slow. 
HOWARD H. GEORGE, 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Virtue in the Hole of the Doughnut 


; PLYMOUTH, MASS., Feb. 28, 1922. 
To the Editors: 

I am a New Englander from one of the oldest sections 
and am therefore qualified to speak on the question of 
doughnuts. I agree with you in your editorial in the 
issue of Feb. 11, that considering the misnomers applied 
to the delectable delicatessen which we, in this section 
of the country, dip in our morning coffee, it is dangerous 
to use them as subjects for comparison. But a doughnut 
in New England is in reality just what you use to build 
upon in your article. Its outline is formed by two con- 
centric circles, one full of air and aroma and the other 
full of solid satisfaction. 

In boom or depression we look at the hole as well as 
the doughnut, for without the hole the result would be 
a heavy, soggy doughnut such as one buys full of poor 
jelly in New York. 

In boom times the hole represents the unemployed. 
In times of depression the doughnut represents whole- 
some unrest, and unrest means a getting back to-ynormal 
times again. A doughnut sinks when it is first put in 
the kettle, but bobs up serenely as it becomes edible, 
so if the electric railways and manufacturers who sell 


service and supplies will watch the doughnut as it rises: 


they will have no ground for pessimism. 
JOHN RUSSELL, JR. 


‘Bus Transportation’ Renders Valuable 
Service to Railway Companies 


STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
Management Division 
Boston, MAss., Feb. 25, 1922. 
To the Editors: 
I have noted with interest the controversy which has’ 
been going’ on over the propriety of your magazine’s 
having inaugurated the publication of Bus TRANSPORTA- 
TION. The objections seem to boil down to a feeling 
that this move on the part of /your magazine is disloyal 
to the electric railway industry. The thought that im- 
presses me most with regard to the publication by you 
of “Bus TRANSPORTATION” is that it presents the subject: 
from the point of view of the electric railway companies. 
The other magazines in the interests of bus transporta- 
tion are published by parties antagonistic to the electric 
railway, and it seems to me, therefore, a decided boon 
to the electric railways themselves to have the subject 
of bus transportation ably presented by a concern 
which is familiar with their business. 
C. W. KELLOGG. 
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Columbia, Carolina Capital City, Completely Carless 


Strike Occurred Over Question of Right to Discharge—Resumption Delayed Because of City Ordinance— 
Compulsory Arbitration Act Passed by Legislature, but Company Applies for Injunction on 
Ground of Unconstitutionality—Public Opinion Favorable to Company 


MAIN STREET, COLUMBIA, S. C., WITH STATE CAPITOL AT END OF STREET 


HE City of Columbia, S. C., has had no electric 

railway service since Feb. 15. On the evening 

before the men decided to send the unwelcome 
valentine to the citizens of Columbia and to the com- 
pany that they had decided to leave its service, which 
they did forthwith. Since that time the company has 
been unable to operate any cars because of an ordinance 
passed by the city in November, 1917, forbidding the 
employment of any motorman or conductor within the 
city unless he had received instruction on the cars 
in Columbia for the fifteen days immediately pre- 
ceding the time of assuming his duties, the instruction 
to have been given by a motorman or conductor who had 
been actively employed in such capacity in Columbia for 
the six months immediately preceding. The penalty for 
the violation of this ordinance is a fine of not less than 
$50 or more than $100 or imprisonment of not less than 
ten or more than thirty days for each and every viola- 
tion. In these circumstances the company had no option 
but to stop service. 

Columbia is the center of a rich agricultural district 
as well as being the state capital and an important rail- 
road center, the Southern Railroad, the Sea Board Air 
Line and the Atlantic Coast Line all entering the city. 
It has a population of about 50,000 and its railway sys- 
tem serves a population of about 10,000 more people. 
The Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Company, which 
operates the railway system within the city, has about 55 
miles of track, 53 motor passenger cars and 12 trail cars 
and is owned largely in Columbia. It has some suburban 
extensions, the longest being to Camp Jackson, 6 miles 
away. This extension was built during the war when 
the camp was used by the government for training re- 
cruits for the army. It now has only a small army post. 
The other main extensions of the railway are that to 
Ridgewood, 3 miles, and that to Olympia, 2 miles. The 
fare for some time has been 7 cents with 3 cents for a 


transfer within the city. All of the extensions are 
within the single-fare zone except that to Camp Jackson, 
and on that line there are two zones of 7 cents each. All 
cars have been operated by two men because of a city 
ordinance passed a number of years ago declaring: “It 
shall be unlawful for any electric street car to be run in 
the streets of Columbia unless the same is in charge of 
a conductor.” 


COMPANY EXPLAINS SITUATION TO PUBLIC 


Operated under the conditions which existed in 1921 
the railway has not been able, to pay even operating 
expenses, and last November the company thought it 
wise to explain the situation as it existed to the public. 
In consequence it published the following notice in the 
daily papers under date of Nov. 12: 


COLUMBIA RAILWAY, GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


F. H. Knox, President 
COLUMBIA, Ss. C. 
November 12, 1921 


The Street Railway Problem 
in Columbia 


TO THE CITIZENS OF COLUMBIA AND VICINITY: 

During the years that the street railway has been op- 
erated in Columbia, it has been the aim of those in charge 
to give good service and to keep the service in advance 
of the growth of the community. Every citizen of Columbia 
is interested, directly or indirectly, in having adequate and 
efficient street car transportation in Columbia and vicinity. 
Many people have no other means of transportation. The 
suspension of street car service would hurt nearly every 
business interest in the city, and some kinds of business 
seriously. 

We are submitting the following statement of earnings 
and expenses in the street railway department for the first 
ten months of 1921: 


Earnings street railway, all sources, ten 


months) in), LOZ ee ane oie etn erin ee $375,761.97 
Operating expenses, including taxes...... 467,716.43 
Defieltarn ct seas tik be eck oe ae $91,954.46 


The above statement shows that the earnings of the street 
railway for the first ten months of this year are not enough 
by $91,954.46 to pay the bare operating expenses and taxes. 
In other words the company is sustaining a direct loss of 
more than $9,000 per month, besides the actual loss to the 
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investors in the property, by reason of the failure of the 
street railway department to earn any money with which 
to pay the interest on the large amount of capital invested 
in this department. Every effort has been made to reduce 
operating expenses and to operate the system as economi- 
cally as possible, but we are still confronted with this large 
deficit. We have about reached the point where we cannot 
continue indefinitely the operation of the street railway 
system at such an actual loss. 

Two ways naturally suggest themselves, by which the 
situation might be remedied to some extent. The first is, 
by raising the present rates of fare and, thereby, to in- 
crease the earnings. The company is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the present fare is as high as it should be, both 
for the interest of the company and for the interest of the 
people. It believes that the people should not be called 
upon to pay a higher fare, and it believes, further, that a 
higher fare would not bring in any more money to the 
company. The second remedy is to reduce operating ex- 
penses by reducing the wages of employees and, also, by 
reducing service. We believe that it will be necessary to 
make some reduction in the wages of our employees, but 
we think that this should not be a drastic reduction at this 
time, in fairness to them. We are also considering the 
reduction of service, and can effect some economy in this 
way, but we believe that the saving that might be effected 
by either one of these methods will not substantially reduce 
operating expenses. In other words, after we do all that 
can be done along these lines we believe that there will 
still be a very large deficit in receipts as compared with 
operating expenses, and so large that the company cannot 
stand these losses much longer. ~ 

The company desires to state to all parties interested 
that this problem has become acute. Whether or not some 
plan can be devised whereby it can be made possible to 
continue to operate a street car system in Columbia is 
fully as important a question to the people of Columbia 
as it is to any stockholder in the company—perhaps more 
important. We have always felt that we had the confidence 
of the substantial business people of the community, and 
it is their interest and the interest of the people who use 
the cars, as well as our own, which we seek to protect, 
and it is their advice and counsel we ask in helping us to 
solve this serious and perplexing problem. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COLUMBIA RAILWAY, GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


CITIZENS ASKED TO GIVE MATTER THOUGHT 


In commenting on the situation at that time F. H. 
Knox, president of the company, said, in part: 

“The Columbia street car system is facing a crisis, a 
crisis which is causing the men connected with it deep 
concern. Our problems are the problems of the city of 
Columbia, and we are, in all sincerity, asking the citizens 
of Columbia for advice and for counsel in devising a plan 
whereby we can continue to operate the street cars. 

“It is needless for me to stress the importance to a 
growing city of an adequate street car system. All per- 
sons who have given the matter any consideration know 
what a good street car system means in the growth and 
prosperity of a city, and we are as anxious to maintain 
a good system as are any of the people of this commu- 
nity. But a deficit of approximately $91,000 in ten 
months operation is no light matter. How can we con- 
tinue to operate the street cars under such conditions is 
the question before us, and it is a question that is of 
interest and importance to hundreds of citizens.” 

In speaking of the advertisements Mr. Knox said: 
“The company has no ulterior motive—we are facing a 
serious situation, and this situation may affect hundreds 
of citizens who depend on the street cars for transpor- 
tation from place to place. 

“We doubt the wisdom of increasing fares to 10 cents, 
and are not sure that such a step would increase our 
revenues. To replace our two-man cars with the ‘one- 
man’ or ‘safety’ car would involve a heavy expenditure 
and at that might not relieve the situation. 

“To reduce the wages of our employees might bring 
some relief, but the company hopes to be able to avoid 
any drastic reductions. It is seen at once that the prob- 
lem is not one easy of solution, and we hope the thinking 
people of Columbia will give the matter due consid- 
eration.” 

SLIGHT REDUCTION MADE IN WAGES 

During 1921 the company had an agreement as to 
wages and working conditions with its employees who 
are members of local division 590 of the Amalgamated 


be as nearly nine hours long as practicable. 


Association. This contract expired on Dec. 31, 1921, and 
in its renewal the company sought some relief from the 
high-rate war wages which it had been paying and also 
better conditions as to assignment of runs and discipline, 
particularly in regard to the right to suspend or dis- 
charge any men when such action seemed to its officers 
necessary. In consequence it submitted the following 
agreement to the men as the best that it could make for 
1922 and at the same time continue the operation of cars. 


Proposed Agreement 


“Memorandum of Agreement made this first day of Jan- 
uary, 1922, between the Columbia Railway, Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, hereinafter called the Company, and Local 
Division Number 590. 

Section 1—The company agrees that the following rules 
and regulations shall be applicable to all motormen and 


conductors. 


Section 2—The company will not discriminate for or 
against any employee by reason of his affiliation or non- 
affiliation with any labor organization; nor will it attempt 
to coerce or influence any employee against or in favor of 
becoming a member of such organization. 

Section 3—The runs shall be arranged so that they will 
In the assign- 
ment of runs, the company reserves the right to place men 
on such runs as in its judgment they are best fitted for. 

Section 4—The company reserves the right to suspend 
and to discharge any motorman or conductor whenever in 
its judgment such action may be necessary. 

Section 5—The wage scale on and after Jan. 1, 1922, 
until Jan. 1, 1923, shall be as follows: First three months, 
41 cents per hour; second three months, 44% cents per hour; 
six months and over, 48 cents per hour. 

Section 6—This agreement to be in full force and effect 
Jan. 1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923; provided, that if the company 
shall cease to operate the street railway this agreement 
shall be at an end.” 


This contract proposed a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent in the wages of the men but made substan- 
tial changes in certain other features of the previous 
contract. 


DISCHARGES AND SENIORITY THE ISSUE ~ 


In reply under date of Dec. 24 the employees accepted 
the wage scale as well as Section 2 and insisted on “the 
right of seniority and arbitration” and suggested that 
this matter be left to arbitration. To this the company 
replied by letter as follows: 


We note that you accept the wage-scale specified in the 
agreement submitted to you. We note, further, that you 
accept Section 2 in the agreement, in which the company 
recognizes the right of any employee to affiliate with any 
labor organization, or not to affiliate as he may think 
proper. The agreement also provides that the runs shall be 
as nearly nine hours long as practicable, this being the 
length of runs now in effect. 

In any agreement between an operating company and its 
employees the essential provisions, which admit to exact 
definition, are the wage scale and the hours of work. It is 
the policy of this company to give every man a square 
deal and, wherever we can, to reward faithful and long 
service. Just what is a square deal cannot be defined in 
any agreement, as it is a very broad term. It touches every 
association and should be the controlling rule of all the 
men working for the company, whatever their position or 
work may be, in their relations one with another. We can 
say this, however, to every man working for the company 
who is honest, conscientious and efficient to the best of his 
ability in the performance of his duties, that he need have 
no fear of losing his job as long as the company can find 
any employment for him. The agreement submitted to you 
contains the best and fairest terms we have to offer. 

We note, further, in your letter that you say you must 
insist on the right of seniority and arbitration. The street 
railway situation in Columbia has reached a critical stage, 
so critical that we may find it necessary to discontinue 
operations. In view of the seriousness of the situation we 
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cannot agree to submit to arbitration the question of whom 
we shall employ or discharge, or the work to which we shall 
assign our employees. In other words, if we are to continue 
operations we insist upon directing the affairs of the street 
railway to the best advantage. You may consider the posi- 
tion of this company final on these points. 


During January and the first part of February, 1922, 
there was no change in the financial condition ‘of the 
company. The figures for the year 1921 showed that the 
street railway department failed by $119,758 to earn 
operating expenses and taxes, and during January, 1922, 
the deficit on the same basis amounted to $11,886. 

Finally, on Feb. 14, the company dispensed with the 
services of twenty-one conductors for adequate cause. 
This left 108 conductors and motormen in the service 
of the company. These men immediately struck. The 
company promptly published the facts in the daily 
papers in regard to the dispute, including the cor- 
respondence between the company and the union. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION ORDERED 


The issue was thus clearly drawn, 7.e., the right of the 
company to discharge men and assign runs. These 
points it considered it could not arbitrate in the inter- 
ests of discipline and it declined to enter into any 
arbitration on these points. 

While the cars were standing still; a bill was intro- 
duced and passed by the state legislature requiring com- 
pulsory arbitration between street railways in the state 
and their employees at the request of either party. This 
bill, whose application was limited to street railways in 
cities with a population of between 30,000 and 50,000, 
and thus covered Columbia only, declared that the board 
of arbitration for such disputes should consist of a 
representative from each side and a third to be chosen 
by them. If they could not agree the mayor of the 
city in which the railway company is located is to act 
as the third arbitrator, and if either party after five 
days notice fails to appoint its representative he shall 


To Our Street Car Patrons 


reference to the strike. 3 


of successful permanent operation. 


The company is greatly concerned over the possibility that any of 
its patrons should think that it is unreasonable in its position with 


The company is willing and anxious to resume service as soon as it 
can do so under circumstances and conditions that offer any possibility 


It is impossible for us to operate the street cars unless we can have 
the right to select our motormen and conductors, the right to specify 
their work and the right to discharge them without arbitration. Any 
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be named by the judge of the court of common pleas 
resident in the circuit. The decision of this board ac- 
cording to the act is declared to be final except on ques- 
tions of law and on these appeal may be had to the state 
courts. This bill was ratified by the governor on Feb. 24. 

To those to whom the passage of such an act by a 
state legislature may appear surprising it might be 
said that as recently as March 10, 1922, the Senate of 
South Carolina voted to attach a proviso to the act ap- 
propriating funds for the public school system, with- 
holding financial support from all institutions of learn- 
ing supported by the State “teaching, or permitting to 
be taught, as a creed to be followed, the cult known as 
Darwinism.” Such institutions are permitted to ex- 
plain what this cult is, just as they may tell the students 
about the legends in ancient Greek mythology, but they 
are not to teach the principle of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest as a law of nature. 

Another act of the South Carolina legislature, passed 
in 1915 and still on the statute books, forbids employees 
of “hotels, restaurants, cafés, railroad companies, sleep- 
ing car companies and barber shops” from receiving 
“gratuities or tips.” This act, according to law, is 
posted in all hotels, restaurants, railroad stations and 
barber shops, and all persons are warned not only 
against the receiving but the giving of tips. 

Following the passage of the arbitration act and its 
approval by the governor on Feb. 24, the Columbia 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company lost no time in apply- 
ing for an injunction in the South Carolina State 
Supreme Court to restrain any action taken under the 
compulsory arbitration act on the ground that it is un- 
constitutional. Briefly, the reasons for this contention 
were that the statute was discriminatory, first because 
it applied to only one of five electric railway companies 
in the state and second because it differentiated electric 
railway companies from other corporations. The com- 
pany’s plea also declared that the act violated the free- 


To the Motormen and 
Conductors Formerly 
in the Employ of the 
Columbia Railway, Gas 
& Electric Company 


The Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company is anxious to resume operation 
of its street cars. It will reinstate the 
motormen and conductors leaving its serv- 


effort to operate under a contract, taking these rights away from us, 
will necessarily result in failure within a very short time. The com- 
pany feels that in standing out for these rights it is not only seeking 
to promote its own interests, but is also seeking to promote the inter- 
ests of its patrons and the public, because any effort to operate other- 
wise is certain to result in failure and very probably cause the 
permanent abandonment of the street car system in a very short time. 

The company is advised by its attorney that the arbitration act is 
unconstitutional and proposes to immediately test it in the courts. If 
the company arbitrates under that act it runs the risk of having an 
award imposed upon it under which it can not possibly operate suc- 
cessfully. 

We sincerely believe that in standing out for what we consider to 
be our rights and for what is necessary to the successful, permanent 
operation of the street cars here, we are doing the right thing for our- 
selves and for those using the street cars. 

An ordinance, adopted by city council in 1917, forbids under heavy 
penalty any person from acting as motorman or conductor who has 
not had fifteen days’ instruction in this city by another motorman or 
conductor of six months’ experience. This ordinance makes it im- 
possible for us to secure any motormen or conductors. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Columbia Railway, Gas & Electric Co. 


By F. H. Knox, President. 
February 27, 1922. 


ice on February 15, at the same rate of pay 
that they were drawing on that date, and 
with their seniority rights as of that date, 
in so far as it is possible for the Company 
to recognize them. 


The Company will make no discrimina- 
tion between union and non-union men, 
and there will be no discrimination against 
any former employee because he left the 
service on February 15. 


The rate of pay for this year is as fol- 
lows: 
First 3 months, 41ce per hour. 


Next 3 months, 443c per hour. 
Six months and over, 48e per hour. 


As stated above, former employees will 
be reinstated at the rate of pay they were 
drawing on February 15. 

The Company reserves the right to dis- 
charge employees. 


Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company 
By F. H. Knox, President. 


Mareh 2, 1922. 


Two ADVERTISEMENTS IN WHICH THE CoMPANY EXPLAINS Its POsiTIoN 
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dom of contract in that it allows a third person to fix 
the terms of an employment contract. A decision of the 
court on this plea for injunction is expected within a 
very few days. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION WILL ACT 


During the present session also the legislature has 
increased the Board of Railroad Commissioners from 
three to seven members. Previously these members have 
been elected directly by the voters. The last named 
members were elected by the legislature. The attorney- 
general is said to have given the opinion that the newly 
constituted commission has authority to regulate the 
service of the street railway company, but nothing has 
yet been done by the commission as it has only just been 
organized. 


THE PUBLIC TRAVELS BY AUTO 


As a substitute for trolley service since Feb. 15, the 
public has been forced to walking and riding in auto- 
mobiles. The number of autos in and around Columbia 
is very large, the streets are wide and the pavements 
are fairly good. Moreover, the main business street of 
the city, called Main Street, is a very wide thorough- 
fare with ample accommodation for parking.: A view 
of Main Street with the State Capitol in the distance is 
given at the heading of this article. Not a large num- 
ber of jitneys have put in an appearance, but owners of 
autos have been very liberal in “giving a lift” to their 
friends and even to strangers. In addition, some of the 
large employers of labor, like the cotton factories, carry 
their employees in standing loads between the center of 
town and their places of work on trucks. 

There has been one attempt to conduct a mass indigna- 


tion meeting against the company, but the general senti- 
ment about this and the action of the legislature can 
be gaged by the following, which is part of an editorial 
in the Columbia Record of March 10: 


We have entered on the fourth week of the street car 
strike in Columbia. The prospect of a settlement of it 
seems to be as remote as ever it was. What are we going 
to do about it? 

The mass meeting at the court house on Monday night 
was manifestly “staged.’’ A casual inspection of the names 
of the speakers, and a little knowledge with regard to their 
relations to our general business situation and to politics, 
is all that is necessary to enable an observer to reach this 
conclusion. The meeting was nothing more than a gesture. 
The foregathering of union leaders, union men, politicians 
in office, politicians seeking for office, and attorneys affili- 
ated to the carmen’s union and to former litigation against 
the company, is not convincing as a manifestation of public. 
indignation against the company. F 

The effort to create public opinion in favor of the carmen 
who struck without notice because the company discharged - 
some members of the union does not strike us as an intel- 
ligent effort to settle the strike in the present and ultimate 
interest of Columbia and its public utilities. 

Other gestures have emanated from the politicians in the 
General Assembly. They are equally futile, as we view the 
situation. The public utilities in Columbia have long been 
the football of small politicians and small candidates for 
public office. The issues involved cannot be settled by such 
as these, who fatten on prejudice and truckle wherever a 
vote is in prospect. 

But there must be a settlement of the problem, somehow 
and sometime soon. It occurs to us that the matter is of 
sufficient consequence for the really and vitally interested 
business men of the city, who have a stake in the community 
and work for a living, instead of eternally “politicking,” 
to seriously investigate, impartially, with an eye to the 
future, and in calmness of judgment, in order to ascertain 
it something can be done. We believe that most people 
are growing weary of political gestures. 


Executive Board of Federated Engineering 


Societies Meets in Chicago 


has taken no part in the great trans- 
portation problems as they have been 
before the public. 

Dean Cooley expressed the thought 


ITH President M. E. Cooley, dean 

of the colleges of engineering and 
architecture, University of Michigan, 
presiding, the executive board of the 
American Engineering Council, Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies, 
met in Chicago on March 10. The board 
spent the day in giving consideration to 
a host of subjects which came up for 
attention, and was entertained in the 
evening by the University of Michigan 
Engineers’ Club of Chicago with Presi- 
dent Marion LeRay Burton of the uni- 
versity and Dean Cooley as the prin- 
cipal speakers. Dean Cooley gave ex- 
pression to some of the ideals and pur- 
poses of the Federated Societies. He 
spoke of how little the engineer is 
known in the mind of the general pub- 
lic and said that the ambition of the 
Federated Societies movement is to put 
the engineer up in his proper place in 
public esteem and give him the oppor- 
tunity to play the part in public affairs 
for which he is needed. He pointed out 
that the present organization comprises 
twenty-eight societies with a member- 
ship of approximately 50,000 and that 
when all societies which are entitled to 
membership have taken it, there is a 
prospective membership of from 175,000 
to 250,000 engineers. When the engi- 


neers are brought into their own in pub- 
lic affairs through this organization, 
the dean predicted that legislation 
would be handled on a broader basis 
with less evidence of selfish interests 
and compromise. 

Speaking of the accomplishments of 
the Federated Societies, Dean Cooley 
mentioned the investigation to elimi- 
nate industrial waste as the greatest. 
Another important thing was the work 
done in bringing about the passage of 
the bill by Congress which will 
authorize a reorganization of the U. S. 
Patent Office. Perhaps of greatest in- 
terest was his statement of the kind 
of things which the Federated Socie- 
ties can undertake. Among these was a 
study of the transportation systems. 
He pointed out that the present average 
mileage of a freight car is 24 miles in 
a day. If a study should bring out how 
it might be possible to increase this 
even to 50 miles per day, he said that 
the saving in equipment and in train 
crews alone, would be enough to pay a 
return on the entire railroad invest- 
ment. It was his opinion that the engi- 
neers should make such a study, for it is 
the engineer who has built the rail- 
roads, who is operating them, and who 
knows what the costs are, and yet he 


that the public does not want the opin- 
ion of individual engineers in such great 
matters of public concern; what it does 
want is the opinion of the engineering 
profession. The public, the utilities 
commissions and the courts refuse to 
take the word of anyone, and this 
merely points again to the great need 
for the expression of profession-wide 
advice which may be accepted as be- 
ing free from selfish interest and in- 
spired only by the desire to serve the 
best interests of all. 

Other things mentioned as the kind 
that can be undertaken by the Federated 
Societies, by the dean, were foreign 
trade development and what to do about 
the forests and reforestation. 


ACTION’ TAKEN BY EXECUTIVE BOARD 


In its meeting during the day the 
executive board of the Council discussed 
in some detail the aspect of the pro- 
posal to form a world-wide engineer- 
ing organization and a committee was 
authorized to consider the various 
phases of the whole question including 


-such constitutional changes as would 


be necessary. The Sterling bill for re- 
classification of engineers was indorsed 
rather than the Lehlbach bill, since the 
salary schedules of the former were 
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approximately 10 per cent higher than 
in the latter and conform more nearly 
with the report of the original reclassi- 
fication committee. 

The subject of employment service, 
which the committee on that subject be- 
lieved should be turned back to the 
jurisdiction of the constituent societies, 
was permitted to remain in status quo 
and a new committee was authorized to 
bring in a new report. The proposal 
that the societies should publish a bulle- 
tin was laid on the table and later re- 
vived and a committee asked to bring in 
information on proposals made to handle 
a bulletin by a private publisher. Other 
subjects laid on the table were the pro- 
posals to take a part in the Muscle 
Shoals project, the utilitarian use of 
national parks, tariffs on technical 
books, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway, and the International Engi- 
neering Congress in Rio de Janeiro. The 
recommendations of the conference on 
paving brick standardization were ap- 
proved. 


Canadian Association Will 
Convene at Quebec 


REPARATIONS are in full swing 

for the annual convention of the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association, 
which will be held at Quebec, June 1 
to 3. In connection with the meeting 
there will be an exhibit of electric rail- 
way supplies. The Drill Hall, a. five- 
minute walk from the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, will be used for the meeting and 
exhibit. The hall provides space for 
from twenty-five to thirty exhibits. 

On March 14, R. M. Reade, super- 
intendent city division Quebec Railway, 
Light & Power Company, chairman of 
the committee on exhibits, sent to all 
associate members the details of the 
exhibit plans. He sent a chart of the 
Drill Hall, showing the spaces avail- 
able and the allotments to all associate 
members. The space is donated, and 
Mr. Reade’s committee will do every- 
thing in its power to facilitate the 
preparation of exhibits. Power will be 
supplied to exhibitors desiring to have 
an operating exhibit. 


Annual Banquet of New 
England Club 


HE twenty-second annual banquet 

of the New England Street Railway 
Club will be the occasion of several 
notable addresses. The speakers will 
be Hon. Channing H. Cox, Governor of 
Massachusetts; Hon. James M. Curley, 
Mayor of Boston; Hon. William D. 
Riter, Assistant United States Attorney- 
General, and Gen. Guy H. Tripp, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The toastmaster will be Hon. 
Samuel L. Powers. 

The banquet will be held at the Copley 
Piaza Hotel on Thursday, March 23, at 
6:30 p.m., preceded by a reception at 
6 o’clock. On Thursday afternoon at 3 
o’clock the annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers will be held. 


Government and Industry Co- 
operate in Standardization 


T THE request of Hon. Herbert 

C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, the American Engineering 
Standards Committee has designated 
A. A. Stevenson, the retiring chair- 
man of the committee as a special rep- 
resentative to work with the depart- 
ment in the operation between the de- 
partment’s Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
is a co-ordinating unit of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce assisting in those 
reductions of excessive variety and 
other simplifications which many in- 
dustries are undertaking in order to 
decrease the cost of production and 
distribution of manufactured arti- 
cles. The work of the division was 
organized in the latter part of 1921 
and is now actively under way. 

Mr. Stevenson, who is a past-presi- 
dent of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, is vice-president in 
charge of manufacture of the Standard 
Steel Works Company, a subsidiary of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ‘IN PROCESS” 


A report just issued by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee 
states that on Dec. 31, 1921, seventeen 


standards were definitely before the 
committee for approval. Those of 
particular interest to electric railway 
men were the following: 

Standards of American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, National Elec- 
trical Safety Code, specifications for 
carbon-steel and alloy-steel forgings; 
and quenched and tempered carbon-steel 
and alloy-steel axles, etc., safety code 
for the use, care and protection of 
abrasive wheels. Since the report was 
prepared the abrasive wheel code has 
been approved as explained below. 


Safety Code for Abrasive 
Wheels 


HE American Engineering Stand- 

ards Committee has approved as 
“Tentative American Standard” a safety 
code for abrasive wheels. This was 
prepared under the joint sponsorship 
of the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada and the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. The code contains rules 
and specifications for the operation of 
wheels operating at speeds in excess 
of 2,000 surface feet per minute. Copies 
may be secured at a nominal price 
from the committee, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bus Operation Discussed from 
Transportation Angle 


MEETING of the T. & T. Associa- 

tion committee on trackless trans- 
portation, which is co-operating with 
the American Association committee on 
the same subject, was held in Baltimore, 
Md., on March 15. Viewing the subject 
from the transportation angle the 
committee held that the bus could func- 
tion economically under certain condi- 
tions. To establish the limiting condi- 
tions the committee plans to submit as 
a part of its report a comprehensive 
analysis showing under what traffic 
conditions and operating costs the 
motor bus, the trolley bus and rail 
operation can function to the best ad- 
vantage, each as a co-ordinated part of 
a complete urban or interurban trans- 
portation system. 

The committee also undertook to 
skeletonize its report for the purpose 
of analysis and to bring out construc- 
tive discussion for its next meeting, 
scheduled to be held on March 30 in 
Baltimore. 

Those present at the meeting were 
C. D. Porter, Newport News, chairman; 
J. L. Adams, Philadelphia & Western 
Traction Company; W. E. Martin and 
L. H. Palmer, Baltimore; and H. B. 
Flowers, Baltimore, chairman of the 
American Association trackless trans- 
portation committee. 


Association Bulletins for 
February 


HE following reports were pre- 
pared by the bureau of information 
and service during February: 

State Regulation of Motor Vehicles, 
containing copies of all state legislation 
affecting the operation of motor vehicles 
as common carriers. 

A Compilation of Cities in which 
Fares Were Changed. This informa- 
tion is as of March 1, 1922, and shows 
the city, population, operating com- 
pany, cash fare, ticket rates, etc. 

Employees’ Welfare Plans. This is 
a report made to the New York Tran- 
sit Commission covering benefit sys- 
tems, social and recreational activities, 
individual and group rewards, profit 
sharing and employee representation 
in the management of electric railways. 

Pole Statistics, showing, for a group 
of the larger companies the number and 
types of poles in use and the annual 
renewals and additions from 1917 to 
1921. 

Maintenance Costs of Company Au- 
tomobiles and Line Trucks. Gives de- 
tailed figures for month of October and 
the ten months ending Oct. 31, 1921, of 
two electric railways. 

Working Conditions of Trainmen. 
This is a supplement to last month’s 
compilation of the same name and gives 
data for fifty additional companies. 


News of the Electnc Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE = :: 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


People Will Decide 


Stockholders of the D. U. R. Unanimously Vote for Sale of Property to 
City—Final Step Reached Before Election 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the Detroit United Railway on March 11 
the contract entered into by the company’s directors providing for the sale of the 


Detroit city system to the city was ratified by a unanimous vote. 


This act 


paves the way for a vote on unified municipal ownership of street railways in 
Detroit and a special election will be formally called for April 17 to vote on 


the purchase plan. 


HE company agreed to sell for 

$19,850,000, its entire system in- 
cluding lines, cars, carhouses and 
real estate located in Detroit, High- 
land Park and Hamtramck, with the 
exception of about 15 acres of its 46- 
acre property in Highland Park, 12 
acres at Mackinaw Avenue, on Grand 
River Avenue and the Interurban build- 
ing at Jefferson Avenue and Bates 
Street, Detroit. 


BOND ISSUE WILL BE PuT 
BEFORE PEOPLE 


At the special election the voters will 
also be asked to vote a bond issue of 
$4,000,000, out of which the company is 
to receive a down payment of $2,770,000. 
The balance of the bond issue will go 
to meet expenses incidental to taking 
over the lines, as an operating fund, 
and for the purchase of material now 
on hand from the company. The in- 
crease in the bond issue over what 
was originally thought necessary was 
deemed essential by the street railway 
commission to allow the entire system 
to start efficient operation. If the 
purchase plan is approved by 60 per 
cent of the voters the lines will be 
taken over on or about May 17. 

In addition to the down payment, the 
agreement provides that the city shall 
pay $500,000 semi-annually until Dec. 
1, 1932, when the balance is to be paid 
in a final payment. Interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per year is provided 
for on all deferred payments. 

If the people vote for the purchase 
of the company’s lines the thirty-year 
war between the city and the company 
will be ended. Along with approxi- 
mately 300 miles of track the city will 
acquire 592 double-truck cars, 196 large 
trailers and 369 smaller cars. 

Mayor Couzens expressed his satis- 
faction with the proposed terms of 
sale, believing that the lines can be 
made to pay their own way, meeting 
the semi-annual payments and paying 
all interest on indebtedness. Eventu- 
ally, he believes, the lines will show a 
surplus and the sinking fund and in- 
terest charges on the $15,000,000 bond 
issue voted in 1920 for the construc- 
tion of a municipal system will be met. 

The property which the company is 
willing to sell for $19,850,000 does not 
include all that was included in the 


$31,500,000 purchase plan that was 
voted down in 1919. Since that time 
the city has acquired approximately 30 
miles of the company’s tracks and 128 
cars taken over at a price of approxi- 
mately $2,400,000. The cars have been 
in use since they were acquired in 
maintaining joint operation over com- 
pany lines. The following outstanding 
features are embodied in the agreement. 


The city of Detroit, subject to a three- 
fifths vote of the electors, agrees to buy 
from the company all the street railways, 
street railway property (including fran- 
chises and other rights) and real estate, 
together with all overhead and underground 
wires and appurtenances except panels and 
feeders for the company’s interurban sys- 
tem. It is to pay in cash on or about May 
15, 1922, $2,770,000 and $9,500,000 in nine- 
teen semi-annual installments of $500,000 
each on the first day of December and 
June, commencing Dec. 1, 1922, and includ- 
ing Dec. 1, 1931. On Dee. 31, 1931, the 
balance of $7,580,000 is to be paid in cash. 
Interest is to be paid quarterly on unpaid 
portions at 6 per cent per annum. The 
city reserves the right to increase the 
semi-annual payments, provided it gives the 
company thirty days’ notice. 

The property is to be maintained in good 
repair at all times until the purchase price 
is fully paid. The city may abandon or 
remove certain trackage specified which, 
by reason of shifting population and the 
like, becomes useless and unprofitable. The 
company is to maintain all property in the 
present state of efficiency and repair until 
the date of actual delivery to the city of 
possession of the property to be conveyed. 
Interurban or suburban service of the com- 
pany is to be allowed to continue substan- 
tially as at present. Passenger cars. to 
use the present interurban station as a 
starting point. The existing freight ter- 
minals are to be continued. Interurban 
ears are to be operated by the company’s 
own crews subject to city control and reg- 
ulation. 


STEPS IN EVENT OF DEFAULT EXPLAINED 


The company’s permit to use the city 
lines for its interurban cars may at the 
option of the Board of Street Railway 
Commission be suspended or terminated 
whenever the company is in default of any 
of the terms of the agreement, if default 
continues for sixty days after written 
notice of intention to declare the permit 
suspended. The city is to have the right 
to terminate the permit to operate the 
interurban cars over lines within the cor- 
porate limits at the end of any calendar 
year after two years notice of such inten- 
tion. Such notice shall consist of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Street Rail- 
way Commission confirmed by the Common 
Council. 

The city does not agree to become per- 
sonally liable to pay the balance of the 
purchase price or the interest thereon. To 
enforce the payment the company may re- 
sort to the courts. No part of any exten- 
sion or addition to the railway system 
made by the city is to be subject to the 
lien of any mortgage made by the company. 

Of the initial payment, $2,500,000 and 
the fifteenth semi-annual payments of 
$500,000 each are to be deposited in escrow 
with a trust company, all expenses charge- 
able to the company. This money so de- 
posited is to be used by the company to 
purchase or pay outstanding obligations of 
the company. 


In event of default of payment of any 
installment or interest on the unpaid price 
or part thereof, the compan} may apply 
to a court of equity to obtain a specific 
performance of the contract, which court 
may establish and compel the collection of 
such rate of fare as will provide adequate 
funds to meet defaulted obligations, and 
may appoint a_ receiver of the property, 
securing the unpaid balance of the contract 
and grant any further appropriate relief. 
Or the court may through any lawful 
agency take possession of the property and 
operate it at an adequate rate to meet 
defaulted obligations. 

In event of default in payment of the 
final balance of $7,580,000, the company 
may foreclose the contract by lawful method 
and have the right of the appointment of 
a receiver. 

When the property is delivered to the 
city, the company is simultaneously to 
deliver any books, records, documents, liter- 
ature and data needful for use in the man- 
agement and operation of the property. 

All pending suits and actions and alleged 
causes of action between the parties are to 
be settled, released and discharged upon 
the execution of the agreement, and the 
city is to withdraw all pending complaints 
and suits for violation of ordinances. 

Since the purchase price is less than the 
amount of existing mortgage liens, the com- 
pany warrants and defends the city from 
any action that might result from_ the 
excess liability, and this undertaking is to 
be a lien against the remaining Detroit 
United Railway assets. The property is to 
be freed by the company of all debts or 
obligations and no additional mortgages or 
liens are to be issued by the company. 

The right is given the city to sell separate 
parts of the property whenever such parts 
become useless for street railway purposes. 

Pending approval by a requisite vote of 
the electors of Detroit, and the transfer 
of possession, neither party acquires nor 
waives any right it may have, if any, to 
operate cars over the streets of the city. 
In event of the rejection by the electors, 
the rights of both parties will remain in 
all respects as if the agreement had not 
been entered into. 


At the meeting of stockholders and 
directors, Elliott G. Stevenson, former 
chief counsel for the Detroit United 
Railway, was elected acting president 
and member of the board of directors 
as well as chairman of the executive 
committee of the company, replacing 
Allen F. Edwards. 

The office of president will be left 
vacant until the outcome of the pur- 
chase plan is known. Judge Charles 
Laurandeau, Montreal stockholder, was 
elected first vice-president and E. J. 
Burdick, former general manager, was 
also made a vice-president. A. Avila 
Gingras was made treasurer, and Joseph 
Bampton assistant treasurer. J. E. 
Gill, J. O. Desmarais and M. A. Boivin 
of Montreal were replaced on the board 
of directors by E. J. Decary of Mon- 
treal, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Burdick. 


Four Cents an Hour Reduction 
in Reading 
A new wage scale affecting employees 
of the Reading Transit & Light Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., went into force 
on March 1. The new schedule effects a 


reduction of 4 cents an hour. The new 

_rates in cents per hour are as follows: 
First six months... ...a65.- +52 t= 41 
Second six months. ......c....0055 42 
Third six: months... /.. 60 6. 44.J4+= 43 
Fourth six months, .....0.08 00.0505 44 
Fifth six: mienths?. [inc se eicclen se 45 
Thereakter cc USK. ak on ose tla eee 46 


Pe 
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Court’s Aid Sought 


Pacific Electric Railway Petitions Court 
to Make Strike Injunction Order 
of 1918 Permanent 


In the United States District Court 
at Los Angeles the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way on Feb. 28 petitioned to make per- 
manent the temporary restraining order 
issued by U. S. District Judge Bledsoe 
on July 2, 1918, against the company’s 
trainmen, who went out on a strike 
during July, 1918, while the United 
States was at war. 

The action is the Pacific Electric 
Railway against M. E. Montgomery and 
J. A. Farquason, organizers of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio; 
O. T. Lafever, James Smith, George 
Duncan, C. N. Herb, A. N. Miller, W. 
J. Clark et al. Montgomery and Far- 
quarson came to Los Angeles in July, 
1918, according to reports, and tried to 
organize and unionize the employees of 
the Pacific Electric. It was at the 
peak of the war with Germany and 
thousands of men were daily passing 
over the company’s lines between the 
shipbuilding plants at Long Beach and 
San Pedro Harbors, also from the 
rendezvous of troops at the Arcadia 
Balloon Training Camp and Ft. Mac- 
Arthur. The temporary order of the 
U. S. Judge broke the contemplated 
strike. The union officials demanded 
that the employees quit the service 
unless the unions were recognized, but 
this was not done. 

It has been deemed best by the Pacific 
Electric Railway that the temporary 
restraining order be made permanent, 
so as to avoid any recurrence of the 
industrial crisis which threatened in 
1918. The temporary order restrained 
the defendants from interfering with 
the employees of the Pacific Electric 
Lines; from unionizing the employees; 
from interfering with the trains or 
trespassing on the property of the 
company. 

The hearing of the company’s peti- 
tion in the United States District Court 
was held before Judge Frank M. Rudkin 
of Spokane, Wash. The temporary re- 
straining order of July 2, 1918, as 
issued by Judge Bledsoe was confirmed 
by the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeal. 

The first day of the hearing brought 
an effort to make it appear that the 
strikers who had engaged in the July, 
1918, strike had no connection with 
officers that managed the strike on the 
company’s lines in August, 1919, and 
that they had been quiescent since 
Judge Bledsoe issued the temporary 
injunction in 1918. On the other hand, 
there was a strong line of testimony 
showing that the defendants and mem- 
bers of the unions had maintained 
hostility to the railway and were only 
awaiting the opportunity that would be 
afforded by the refusal of the court 
to make the restraining order perma- 
nent to start another attempt to un- 
ionize the employees of the line. 

Judge Rudkin informed the defend- 


ants that if the officers of the lodge 
proposed to shield themselves behind 
the cloak of secrecy obtaining in an or- 
ganization of that sort that the pre- 
sumption would be against them. This 
brought the attorneys of the defendants 
to their feet as one of their witnesses, 
F. R. Fish of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, had signed a circular 
dated Feb. 12, 1922, that asked for a 
postal-card vote on the question as to 
the payment of strike benefits growing 
out of the strike of July, 1918—this to 
show that the present officials of the 
unions were still behind the strike of 
1918. 

In presenting the grounds upon which 
the plaintiff corporation asked that the 
temporary injunction be made perma- 
nent, railway counsel said that among 
the members of the Railroad Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers the strike of July 2, 1918, 
was still regarded as “on.” John 
Chriss, a motorman, gave testimony of 
the efforts to organize the employees 
in 1918, and said he had been told by 
A. N. Miller, a union organizer, that 
it was the intention to unionize the 
Pacific Electric, and that there would 
be $15,000,000 of the funds of organized 
labor to make the drive a success. If 
he did not join he would be blacklisted. 

Attorneys for the defendants claimed 
that the preliminary restraining order 
was a war measure and that the ban 
ought to be lifted so that the men might 
organize if they now desired to do so. 
He would not admit that they intended 
to do so, but asserted that there was 
no law in the land against men or- 
ganizing for a lawful purpose. “Dis- 
solve this temporary order,” he said, 
“and if the men disobey the law in 
any way, bring a new action.” 

The strike is still on, railway counsel 
stated, and if the pending injunction 
is dissolved, the work of unionizing the 
Pacific Electric Railway will be re- 
sumed. Defendant’s attorneys in ad- 
dressing the court asserted that the 
strike was favored only by the em- 
ployees of the railway, and not by 
Messrs. Montgomery, Farquarson and 
others. 

The hearing lasted four days. Judge 
Rudkin then took the matter under 
advisement. It will take about two 
weeks to render a decision. The rail- 
way counsel in his final plea to the 
court asked that the power of the court 
be imposed against outside interference, 
and that the defendants be compelled 
to cease trying to unionize the lines. 

What is known as the Hitchins Coal 
& Coke Company case, in which a 
sweeping injunction by the United 
States Supreme Court was issued re- 
straining union-labor organizers from 
operating among the men employed in 
West Virginia mines has been largely 
relied upon by the plaintiff corporation, 
in the pending proceedings. 

Counsel for the defendants argued 
that the temporary restraining order 
was a war-time act and that unusual 
conditions were in evidence, that did 
not now obtain. 


New York Fare Bill Amended 


The bill recommended by the New 
York Transit Commission defining its 
authority to change rates of fare on 
New York City traction lines has been 
amended in both Houses. 

The mandatory fare provision is 
changed so as to except common car- 
riers other than street railroads not in- 
cluded or proposed by the commission to 
be included in the general plan of read- 
justment. This change, it is explained, 
is to avoid any conflict with the general 
powers of the commission in fixing rates 
for steam railways between points 
within city limits. 

Another change clarifies the provi- 
sion that on termination of the lease 
between the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway for the operation of the lines 
of the latter, the commission may re- 
quire that joint operation be continued 
for one fare. 

There is taken out of the law the 
clause fixing definitely the salaries of 
the commission’s counsel and secretary 
so that they may be fixed in the com- 
mission’s discretion. 

At the insistent demand of Corpora- 
tion Counsel O’Brien, the public service 
committee of the Senate has agreed to 
send the measure, now on third read- 
ing, back to the committee for a hear- 
ing. 


Chicago Subway Plan Not Yet 
a Reality 


Chicago is again indulging in dreams 
about subways which may or may not 
materialize. Newspapers in that city 
reeently published a plan for a com- 
prehensive rapid transit system which 
is said to have been agreed upon by the 
committee of engineers recently ap- 
pointed by the local transportation com- 
mittee of the City Council, although 
ne official report has been made by that 
body. The plan is said to contemplate 
56 miles of tubes providing for 131 
miles of single track with a view to 
earrying over 1,000,000,000 passengers 
a year. The city has not been able to 
interest the surface or elevated com- 
panies in its project and if the subway 
is to be constructed as an independent 
system the only fund available is about 
$30,000,000, which it is realized would 
not go far to carry out the plan. 


Franchise Draft Rejected 


The City Council of Spokane, Wash., 
recently rejected the proposed franchise 
submitted by representatives of the 
Washington Water Power Company 
and the Spokane & Eastern Railway & 
Power Company. The franchise pro- 
vided for a merger of the local traction 
systems with service-at-cost upon a 7- 
cent fare basis. The franchise also 
provided for the elimination of jitneys. 

The Corporation Counsel was ordered 
to draft a new franchise providing for 
a 6-cent fare without service-at-cost 
and with no provision for the elimina- 
tion of buses. 
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Supreme Court Denies Review 
of Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently denied the application of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash., for review of a 
decision rendered against it by the U. S. 
District Court for Western Washington, 
in proceedings brought against S. B. 
Asia, Daniel W. Bass and others. The 
power and light company, as the owner 
of $15,000,000 Municipal Street Railway 
bonds of Seattle, sought to set aside a 
decision obtained by Asia and his asso- 
ciates in a suit brought by them against 
the city to restrain, among other things, 
the application of the gross revenues of 
the municipal railway system to the 
payment of principal and interest on 
the bonds in preference to charges for 
maintenance and operations. Brief men- 
tion of the decision in this case was 
made in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for March 11. 

Counsel for the “fourteen taxpayers” 
expressed gratification at the Supreme 
Court’s decision, pointing out that the 
high court in sustaining District Judge 
Jeremiah Neterer has kept the way clear 
for the taxpayers’ litigation in the state 
court, seeking to protect the tax fund 
of the city of Seattle from encroach- 
ment by the municipal railway. The 
taxpayers’ action against the city in the 
state court is now before the State 
Supreme Court on an appeal from a de- 
cision of Judge J. T. Ronald. 

Another phase of the litigation over 
the municipal railway, the suit of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
te compel “specific performance” by 
the city of the terms of the contract by 
which the city bought the company’s 
lines for $15,000,000, will be taken be- 
for the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
by the city of Seattle, which lost in the 
decision of Judge E. E. Cushman in the 
U. S. District Court there recently. 


Commission Announces Stand on 
Recent Court Rulings 


Little change, if any, will be made in 
the work and jurisdiction of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission by 
the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the Wisconsin and New York 
cases in relation to state rates under the 
federal transportation act. This is the 
view of the members of the commission. 
No new principle, it is said, was an- 
nounced in the cases, the principle that 
state rates influencing interstate rates 
come within the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission having 


been established in previous cases. The 
later decisions merely confirm the 
earlier doctrine. The commissioners 


add that even if the state railroad board 
had nothing to do with railroad rates, 
it still would have much work before 
it in keeping the roads in condition to 
serve the public properly. 

The views of the commission were 
contained in a statement by Commis- 
sioner H. D. Loveland, who stressed the 
fact that the people of California should 


realize that the regulation of railroad 
rates constitutes a rather small share of 
the commission’s work. He said that 
the name “railroad commission” was 
a misnomer dating back to the time 
when the regulation of railroad rates 
was the commission’s only function. He 
said that since the passage of the public 
utilities act in 1912 the California Com- 
mission has been a public utility com- 
mission. 


Bill Provides for Comprehensive 
Transit Scheme 


Development of a system of rapid 
passenger traffic between New Jersey 
cities lying within the territory covered 
by the Port Authority plan and between 
the municipalities and Greater New 
York is provided in a bill introduced in 
the State Legislature. The measure 
creates a commission of seven mem- 
bers to investigate and report on pas- 
senger traffic facilities in the state 
embraced in the Senate Port Authority 
treaty. The commission will co-operate 
with the Port Authority. The bill car- 
ries an appropriation of $5,000 for 
expenses, the commissioners to serve 
without compensation and to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The bill says 
the commission shall have power to 
study and report upon the best plan 
or plans to be followed in providing a 
comprehensive scheme of rapid transit 
between its several communities in 
North Jersey as well as between such 
communities and the city of New York. 


Interpretation Asked of Recent 
Wage Award 


Employees of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Street Railway are trying to bring 
about an early hearing by the arbitra- 
tors in relation to certain points in the 
recent awards the interpretation of 
which is in dispute. Complaints relate 
more especially to the application of 
the provision for a fourteen-hour 
spread, with guarantee of seven hours 
pay, for spare men. In a readjust- 
ment of schedules the company was 
enabled to split certain runs in a 
manner to reduce operating expenses. 
This is done by shifting men at the 
carhouses or some other convenient 
transfer point, so as to avoid paying 
for dead time. The men contend that 
the management has no right to take 
a man off a run before the run is 
completed, to transfer him to another 
run. Another contention is that the 
fourteen-hour spread must be confined 
to a certain calendar day, which would 
mean that spare men could not be sent 
‘out after 10 o’clock in the morning 
under this arrangement. It is urged 
by the men that such a limitation is 
needed to assure proper rest and sleep 
between two fourteen-hour spreads. 
The management expresses. confidence 
that it has correctly interpreted the 
arbitrators’ decision, and says that the 
fourteen-hour spread is being applied 
in the same manner as it has been in 
Worcester for years. 


Franchise Settlement Hinges 
on Auto Regulation 


In Decatur, Ill., the Decatur Railway 
& Light Company, a subsidiary of the 
Illinois Traction Company, is seeking to 
negotiate a franchise extension. M. L. 
Harry, manager for the company at 
Decatur, recently outlined the condi- 
tions that should govern any grant made 
in that city at this time. He said that 
the new franchise must protect the com- 
pany and the public and must be such 
as to enable the company to establish 
credit so that it can borrow money for 
extensions. It must be elastic enough 
to employ changes in transportation 
methods should such changes develop 
and above all it must protect the com- 
pany against irresponsible, unregu- 
lated and unburdened competition. 

The matter which looms up as most 
important in Decatur is one of protect- 
ing the company adequately against un- 
fair bus competition. Mr. Harry indi- 
cated that until the matter of terms that 
shall govern bus operation in Decatur 
is decided, consideration of other terms 
of the franchise would be a waste of 
time. 


Time Is Extended in Which New 
Haven May Dispose of Trolleys 


In the United States District Court 
at New York, Judge Hand has signed 
an order extending until July 1, 1923, 
the time allowed the New Haven Rail- 
road, by the decree of Oct. 17, 1914, 
to dispose of certain securities. The 
original decree was entered in a suit 
brought by the United States under 
the anti-trust laws and required the 
New Haven and the New England 
Navigation Company to dispose of the 
stock which they held in the Connecticut 
Company, the Berkshire Street Rail- 
way, the Vermont Company, New York 
& Stamford Railway, | Westchester 
Street Railway and the Shore Line 
Electric Railway, as well as bonds of 
some of the foregoing, and the gold 
notes of the New England Investment 
& Security Company. 


New Publication in Nashville 


The Nashville Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., is now publish- 
ing a monthly magazine called the Ratl- 
Light News. The first issue was that of 
January and started the four-page paper 
on a successful life by giving just the 
news the members of the company 
wished to know. 

The magazine not only sets forth 
the advantages of a laugh in a column 
adjacent to news of a safety contest and 
a story of the. meaning of the Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association but 
it also tells the latest gossip. He who 
is attempting to grow a mustache will 
find his name and his deed duly chron- 
icled in the Rail-Light News. The pub- 
-lication is conducted for and by the em- 
ployees of the Nashville Railway & 
Light Company and serves as a clearing 
house for their ideas and_ their 
problems. 
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Death and Destruction 
Follow Explosion 


Seven Men Killed and More Than Score 
Injured in Compressor Accident in 
Kansas City 


The air compressor tank in an iso- 
lated room connected with the machine 
shops of the Kansas City (Mo.) Rail- 
ways exploded on the morning of Tues- 
day, March 7. As a result seven men 
were killed, an eighth man was seri- 
ously injured and twenty others were 
slightly injured. 

The tank that exploded was the 
main tank used for supplying air in 
the shops; it was of 2-in. steel, 5 ft. by 
20 ft., mounted on stanchions. It was 
attached to an Ingersoll-Sargeant com- 
pressor, equipped with safety valve. 
The tank had a 4-in inlet and a 33-in 
outlet pipe. The tank was equipped 
with pressure gage and a safety re- 
lease valve. In addition to these 
guards, there was an “unloader” con- 
nected with the pressure piston. This 
unloader operated automatically; but it 
also could be operated manually, in 
case of necessity. The compressor 
tank was operated under 110-lb. pres- 
sure. 


TANK AND COMPRESSOR ISOLATED 


The tank and compressor were lo- 
cated in a room by themselves, near the 
northeast corner of the one-story struc- 
ture covering about 200 ft. by 400 ft. 
constituting the machine shops of the 
railway at Ninth Street and Brighton 
Avenue. The tank room was separated 
from adjacent rooms of the building by 
brick walls; there being only one door 
into it from the nearest machine shop 
room. Adjacent to the tank room was 
a two-story section of the machine shop 
structure, the second story being 
occupied by offices. The second story 
room of the part of this office section 
immediately contiguous to the tank 
room, was used for rest quarters for 
girls. 

One employee had charge of the tank 
room. Although the compressor equip- 
ment was entirely automatic, and could 
be started in the morning and left un- 
attended normally, this employee was 


4 


LooKING ; 
EQuIPpMENT WAS LOCATED 


INTO THE SMALL ROOM WHERE THE COMPRESSOR 


provided as an additional precaution 
against suspension of compressor 
service. This employee started the 


compressor, aS usual, when the shops 
opened at 7:15 a. m., on March 7. He 
was alone in the room when the ex- 
plosion took place eight minutes after 
starting. The walls of the tank room 
were shattered, both the outer wall of 
the room, and the brick walls sepa- 
rating it from the other parts of the 
shop. The compressor attendant was 
killed; the men injured were in the 
machine shop rooms adjoining. Part 
of the floor of the adjacent two-story 


authorities within the past month in 
the usual routine of inspection. 

The shops were in operation within 
two hours after the accident; tarpaulins 
were spread over the roofs, and car 
compressors had been built up in 
series to provide air for replacing the 
service of the destroyed tank equip- 
ment. The following morning the 
shops were working at 100 per cent of 
personnel; and the rebuilding of the 
tank room was in progress. 

The property damage amounted to 
about $20,000, chiefly to the adjacent 
parts of the building. _Windows were 


WALL WHICH SEPARATED THE TANK ROOM FROM THE ADJACENT SHOP ROOM 
Was DESTROYED IN THE EXPLOSION 


section fell, but nobody was in that 
section at the time. 

The tank and fittings were destroyed; 
the only piece of apparatus of impor- 
tance found to be intact after the ex- 
plosion was the unloader valve of the 
pressure piston. This valve was still 
found to be easily workable with slight 
pressure. 

The compressor equipment had been 
installed about ten years ago, replacing 
similar equipment that had operated 
without accident for the previous ten 
or fifteen years. The equipment which 
exploded had been rebuilt and over- 
hauled just twelve weeks before the 
accident; it had been inspected by state 


shattered in the entire shop building in- 
cluding all the skylights; and in some 
neighboring houses. 

Engineers who have investigated the 
accident remark that evidently there 
must have been an extraordinary com- 
bination of disabilities in safety fac- 
tors to produce the accident—one such 
possible combination in a _ million 
chances, when the various safety valves 
should simultaneously fail to function 


_at a time when pressure reached ex- 


cessive limits, and the warning of 
danger be so brief that the attendant 
could not himself trip a valve. The 
attendant had been employed solely in 
the compressor room for many years. 


‘Looking NortH THROUGH, THE TANK Room; ONE oF THE TANK 
STANCHIONS IS SEEN STANDING, ANOTHER LEANING FORWARD 
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Fight in Dallas 


Railway and City Come to Open Dis- 
agreement on Six-Cent Fare and 
Excess Earnings Disposition 


The Dallas (Tex.) Railway and of- 
ficials of the city of Dallas have come 
te an open breach over the question 
of a 6-cent fare and what disposition 
is to be made of the excess earnings 
under the 6-cent fare. It has just de- 
veloped that the Dallas Railway has 
been applying the excess in earnings 
over and above the authorized 7 per 
cent, as provided in the franchise, in 
paying dividends on the ground that 
the stockholders are entitled to a re- 
turn of 7 per cent for the full time 
the company has been operating under 
the new franchise, or since October, 
1917. 

Mayor Sawnie Alldredge and mem- 
bers of the Board of City Commis- 
sioners take the position that the excess 
earnings of the company, earned under 
the 6-cent fare, granted on June 16, 
1920, cannot be used in paying divi- 
dends, but must be expended in im- 
provements and betterments, inasmuch 
as the 6-cent fare was granted with 
this proviso and because the traction 
company declared it was not financially 
able to make certain improvements 
deemed by the city to be imperative. 

The controversy over earnings arose 
when the Dallas Railway sought ap- 
proval of a requisition calling for con- 
struction of a car line on Forney 
Avenue to be used by the Dallas-Terrell 
Interurban in entering the city. The 
City Commission took the position that 
the line on Forney Avenue should be 
built by the interurban company and 
leased to the Dallas Railway for local 
street cars, this being the policy in 
regard to other interurban lines enter- 
ing the city. The city commissioners 
declared that the increased valuation by 
reason of the traction company’s build- 
ing the Forney Avenue line, and the 
fact that there would be no revenue 
from such investment, would tend to 
decrease the earning capacity of the 
company and would thereby tend to 
increase fares. This led to an investi- 
gation of the traction company’s books, 
and then it was discovered that the 
excess earnings over and above the 7 
per cent since the 6-cent fare was 
granted amounted to $100,000 and that 
the traction company had paid out this 
sum in dividends to its stockholders. 

Then, the Mayor wrote W. M. Hol- 
land, president of the Dallas Railway, 
advising him that such use of the earn- 
ings of the company neither legally nor 
morally justified and calling on him to 
have the stockholders place back in the 
company’s treasury the sum of $100,000 
to be used in improvements and better- 
ments as provided in the agreement 
under which the 6-cent fare was 
granted. The Mayor at the same time 
gave notice that the city would open 
and conduct a hearing on a proposal 
to reduce street car fares in Dallas 
to 5-cents. 

Mr. Holland, president of the Dallas 


Railway, took note of Mayor Aldredge’s 
communication and departed for New 
York and Boston to confer with the 
owners of the Dallas Railway in regard 
to the situation and the possibility of 
the city forcing the traction company 
to return to a 5-cent fare. The hearing 
was set for April 6. 

The statement issued by Mr. Holland 
admitting that $100,000 in excess earn- 
ings of the company had been dis- 
tributed in past-earned dividends since 
the 6-cent fare was granted in 1920 
and making the proposal that the stock- 
holders loan the company $100,000 for 


improvements in part is as follows: 

Dallas Railway will announce “ready” 
on April 
If assured of a reasonable return on 
their investment the stockholders are ready 
and willing to loan the Dallas Railway, with 
which to make necessary extensions, all 
amounts earned toward making good the 
deficit in the authorized return, by reason 
of which there is already available approx- 
imately $100,000. The borrowing of this 
money by Dallas Railway will not increase 
the property value of the company until 
the money has been expended for such 
extensions. 

‘The few weeks I have been connected 

with Dallas Railway (I assumed office 
Jan. 3) have convinced me that there are 
many rapidly growing sections of our city 
which are badly in need of street car exten- 
sions. It will be my policy as_president, 
co-operating with the other officers and 
With the directors, to make these exten- 
sions just as rapidly as the finances of the 
company will permit. Such extensions 
should be made in the order of which they 
are most needed. The company, and I 
take: it, the city, does not want invest- 
ments made in unprofitable extensions, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that there are 
profitable extensions which are badly 
needed. 
__1 see no good reason why the city author- 
ities and the street car company cannot 
agree as to which extensions are most 
needed, and the order in which such exten- 
sions should be made. 

_As an officer of the company and as a 
citizen of Dallas I am hopeful that our 
street car sitaution may be settled ami- 
cably and in a business-like manner. I 
know that such a settlement would be best 
for the company and best for the future 
growth and development of Dallas. 


In reply to Mr. Holland’s statement, 
Mayor Aldredge issued the following 
statement: 


_, The street railway company claims that 
it was within its legal rights in so 
doing, claiming that the franchise permitted 
it to take this action. I do not believe 
this would be true, even if the road were 
operating under the franchise requirement 
of a 5-cent fare on account of the fact 
that the paving obligations are primary 
and paramount obligations under the 
franchise and take precedence over the 
authorized return or the reserve. But I 
would call attention to the fact that this 
$100,000 was _not earned under the fran- 
chise fare of 5 cents, but was derived from 
the excess profits of the 6-cent fare, which 
6-cent fare was granted in order that the 
improvements could be made. 

Certainly the street railway company 
cannot take the position that the Board 
of Commissioners is required to grant a 6- 
cent car fare in order to permit it to 
pay off all past losses, hence the action 
in appropriating the $100,000 cannot be 
defended either legally or morally. 

The street railway ‘company’s admis- 
sion that the money has been paid out to 
the stockholders and the statement that 
the company might borrow it back from 
the stockholders is amazing. In _ other 
words, the officers have appropriated this 
money, but now propose to borrow it back 
from themselves and pay themselves inter- 
est on it, which would mean that the people 
of Dallas would be paying interest to the 
stockholders of the street railway company 
on this $100,000, which belongs to the 
people of Dallas and not to the stockhold- 
ers. Such a proposition is indefensible. 

In good faith and good morals the street 
railway company should immediately cause 
to be placed back in their treasury this 
$100,000, which has wrongfully been dis- 
bursed to the stockholders, and use the 
same for the improvements which the com- 
pany is under obligation to perform. 


6 on the 6-cent fare hearing. 


Mexico City Strike Aims for 
Commission Control 


Employees of the Mexican Light & 
Power Company, Mexico City, Mexico, 
are out on strike with the intention 
that Mexico City shall have no lights, 
no trolleys and no water. The Mexico 
Tramways Company, Lid., with its sub- 
sidiaries, the Mexican Light & Power 
Company, the Mexican Electric Light 
Company and the Pachuca Light & 
Power Company, furnish the railway, 
power and light service of Mexico City 
and surrounding towns. The central 
power plant is at Necaxa. 

Employees have endeavored to cut 
the transmission cable, but have thus far 
been prevented from doing so by gov- 
ernment troops which guard the plant. 
Trolley service was discontinued on 
March 2, but water and light are still 
available and most of the business and 
residential buildings are lighted, al- 
though the streets are darkened. 

The strikers are demanding that they 
be allowed to take over the power, 
light and street car systems and to 
operate them under a commission. 
Early in the strike a cable from Mexico 
City said that the British Consulate had 
been closed. London interests head the 
Mexican companies. This is generally 
thought to be due to the failure of the 
government to put an end ito the strike. 

These companies have had more or 
less continuous trouble during the re- 
volutionary times in Mexico. In the 
latter part of 1914 Carranza captured 
Mexico City. Thereafter labor unions 
were formed which demanded that 
wages be raised 25 per cent, that all 
charges be approved by the -unions, 
and that the company consent to certain 
eperating conditions which would in 
reality subject the company to union 
control. The company refused the 
terms, whereupon the employees went 
out on strike and operation ceased. 

Enough men could have been recruited 
to provide normal service, but no pro- 
tection was forthcoming from the gov- 
ernment and the danger without pro- 
tection was too great. The Federal 
district, under order of the constitu- 
tionalist government, took over the 
operation of the systems and salaries 
were very shortly doubled or increased 
25 per ‘cent. Under this operation 
maintenance of track and rolling stock 
was almost entirely neglected. 

In May, 1920, the roads were turned 
back to their owners, but the govern- 
ment paid no indemnity for the period 
of its operation. 


$10,000 for Safety Bonus 


The San Diego (Cal.) Electric Rail- 
way distributued $10,000 to platform 
employees recently in “safety checks.” 
The fund is that left over from the ac- 
cident fund after all claims for injury 
and damage had been settled. The 


“amount of the check for each individual 


is based upon the number of hours of 
service of each employee. The amount 
of the checks averaged $50 this year, 
while one man received as high as $77. 
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$4,464,826 Loss by I. R. T. 


$10,511,002 Now Piled Up in Accu- 
mulated Deficits Over Three- 
Year Period 


The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y., in its 
annual report of operation during the 
year ended June 30, 1921, shows a 
deficit of $4,464,826, as compared with 
a deficit of $2,235,835 for 1920. Gross 
operating revenues for the year 
amounted to $55,031,941, comparing 
with $51,478,410 in 1920, an increase of 
$3,553,530, or 6.90 per cent. This re- 
sult was accomplished by a gain on the 
subway division of $3,204,441, or 10.13 
per cent and a gain on the Manhattan 
Railway division of $349,088, or 1.76 
per cent. 

The gain in the revenue from the 
transportation of passengers was $2,- 
933,925, and the increase in the other 
street railway operating—principally 
from the sale of power—was $619,604. 
Operating expenses for the year were 
$36,024,646, as compared with $31,695,- 
208 the preceding year, an increase of 
13.66 per cent, of which 20.19 per cent 
or $3,667,816 was on the subway divi- 
sion. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME 
ACCOUNT 


Year Ended June 30 1921 1920 
‘Gross operating revenue... $55,031,941 $51,478,410 
Operating expenses... ... 36,024,646 31,695,208 

Net operating revenue... $19,007,295 $19,783,201 

WRG Miran re \eicrsis bs 2,735,694 2,623,410 

Income from operation. $16,271,600 $17,159,791 
Non-operating income.. . . 639,123 608,368 

Gross income.......... $16,910,724 $17,768,159 
Income deductions....... 21,375,550 20,003,995 

Net corporate income 

*$4,464,826 *$2,235,835 


for the year......... 
dd: 


*Surplus, June 30, 1920 
padihmaiso, 1a 19x. 4: 


$7,093,100 $10,152,092 
Other credits............ 34,779 5,126 


dh Pe Be Ore ane $2,663,053 $7,921,383 

Appropriated for: 
Loss upon sale of Liberty 

IBGHGR netic areas’ $394,750.) cutaswaur 
Loss upon sale of real 

PGUALa seems ereic eerie cielo sie imace $809,190 
Amortization, capital re- 

tirements an other 

@QHATTOS ees seis ce a 25,418 19,091 

Total appropriations. . . $420,174 $828,282 
{Profit and loss—surplus $2,242,878 $7,093,100 


{Stated exclusive of accruals under Contract No. 3 
and related certificates payable from future earnings, 


The report indicated a net operating 
revenue of $19,007,295, as compared 
with $19,783,201 for 1920, a decrease of 
3.92 per cent. This was the result of 
a loss on the subway division of $463,- 
374, or 3.44 per cent, and a loss on the 
Manhattan Railway division of $312,532, 
or 4.94 per cent. The income from 
operation was $16,271,600, a decrease of 
5.17 per cent, as compared with $17,- 
159,791 for 1920, while non-operating 


income stood at $639,123, as against 
$608,368 the preceding year. This in- 
crease of 5.05 per cent was explained by 
the increase of $44,605 on the subway 
division, although non-operating in- 
come on the Manhattan Railway divi- 
sion decreased $13,850 during the year, 
or 18.84 per cent. 

Income deductions amounted to $21,- 
375,550, as compared with $20,003,995 
for 1920, an increase of 6.85 per cent. 
Details of the year’s operation, as com- 
pared with 1920, are set forth in the 
accompanying table. 

In his remarks to the stockholders 
President Frank Hedley said in part: 


The number of passengers carried was 
1,018,678,831, compared with 955,133,110 
last year, an increase of 58,545,721, or 6.13 
per cent, the result of a gain on the sub- 
way division of 53,287,147, or 9.02 per cent, 
and a gain on the Manhattan Railway divi- 
sion of 5,258,574, or 1.42 per cent. 

The gain on the subway division reflects 
the increase in passenger business incident 
to the operation of the new lines con- 
structed and equipped under Contract No. 3 
and operated in connection with the old 
subway lines. 

The sum of $8,418,325 was spent during 
the year for maintaining the _ structure, 
roadway, power houses, electrical equip- 
ment and rolling stock in good operating 
condition. This sum included the renewal 
of rails on 2.5 miles of single track and 
24,3816 ties on the Manhattan Division and 
13.92 miles of single track and 10,149 ties 
on the Subway Division; $4,669,264 was 
spent for additions and betterments to the 
property. 

Your property was operated during the 
last year at a loss of $4,464,826, notwith- 
standing the practice of every economy it 
was possible to conceive. The net revenue, 
after the payment of operating expenses 
and taxes, was insufficient by this amount 
to meet the interest and sinking fund on the 
5 per cent bonds and 7 per cent notes issued 
for construction and equipment of road in 
operation. This is the third consecutive 
year of cumulating deficits, the company 
having failed to earn its fixed charges 
in 1919 by $3,810,339 and in 1920 by 
$2,235,835. 

The increase in the deficit this year over 
the year 1920 was caused by increased 
eharges for operating expenses, taxes and 
for interest and sinking funds aggregating 
$2,259,705 in excess of the increase in gross 
operating revenue for the year. These 
accumulated deficits totaling $10,511,002.25 
have so far as possible been taken care of 
by the application of the remaining surplus, 
the sacrifice of assets and the forbearance 
of our creditors, in order to keep the serv- 
ice going and avoid a condition of dis- 
integration and chaos similar to that now 
existing on the surface lines. 

Notwithstanding these deficits the growth 
of traffic has been continuous. In 1905 the 
subway and elevated lines combined carried 
339,104,820 passengers. This number in- 
ereased gradually with each year until 1921 
these combined lines, including the recent 
additions, carried 1,013,678,831 passengers. 
In 1905 the number of passengers carried 
per mile of track was 2,214,634, while in 
1921 it was 2,773,479, an increase of over 
25 per cent in the face of an increase in 
the mileage of over 138 per cent. Since 
the opening of the new lines in the latter 
part of 1918, there has been an average 
increase of 81,000,000 passengers per annum. 
The present subway ramifications have 
more than reached their limit on a 5-cent 
basis and to attempt anything further would 
be entirely to disregard all economic laws. 


First Dividend in Four Years 


The directors of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway on 
March 13 declared a dividend of $2.50 a 
share on its preferred stock. This is the 
first dividend declared by the company 
in four years. It is payable on April 1. 


United Traction Report Forecasts 
a Brighter Future 


The report of the United Traction 
Company, Albany, N. Y., for the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows a 
more hopeful outlook for the return 
of this company to a normal basis. 
Although the operating revenues for 
the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1920, were 
$227,290 more than in the same quarter 
for 1921 still the expenses for the 1921 
quarter were decreased by the sum 
$270,083. 

The net deficit from railway operation 
in the last quarter of 1920 amounted 
to $30,493 while in the last quarter of 
1921 there was a net gain of $12,301. 

The traffic in the last quarter of 1921 
increased considerably over the third 
quarter of the same year. The number 
of passengers advanced from 3,540,995 
in the third quarter of 1921 to 8,824,574 
in the last quarter. 

The report submitted makes also a 
comparison of the entire year opera- 
tion against operation in 1920. The 
effect of the strike is seen in a com- 
parison of these figures. The total 
revenues for 1920 amounted to $3,253,- 
973 and in 1921 they were $1,197,783. 
The net corporate income for 1920 was 
a loss of $416,510 and for 1921 the 
railway company reported a loss of 
$2,208,409. 


Oakland Property Realizes 
Surplus of $49,297 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal., 
which was held in the company’s offices 
on March 7, 1922, W. R. Alberger, vice- 
president and general manager, said, 
among other things, that the general 
business depression of the year 1921 
had not materially changed the com- 
pany’s condition and that it was in 
practically the same position at the end 
of that year as it was at the close of 
the year 1920. He stated further that 
better service had been provided in 1921 
than during the previous year by put- 
ting more cars in service, which in- 
creased the car mileage from 16,849,400 
in 1920 to 16,887,649 in 1921 and that 
the improved service caused an increase 
in car-hours from 1,672,865 in 1920 to 
1,684,088 in 1921. ; 

The company’s gross operating reve- 
nue amounted to $6,872,597 and operat- 
ing expenses were $4,853,032. The final 
surplus of the year was $49,297. It 
was stated that the revenues of the 
company for the year 1921 compare 
favorably with those of the previous 
year, regardless of the fact that certain 
decreases were suffered by the gradual 
closing down of the shipping industry 
and the general downward trend of 
business during 1921. 

The stockholders were informed that 
the federal, state, county and Municipal 
taxes for the year 1921 increased 14.75 
per cent as compared with the year 
1920 and that the increase was practi- 
cally all due to taxes paid the State of 
California. 
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Mitten Men Elected 


Bolting Directors All Deposed at 
Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
on March 15 


Thomas E. Mitten had it all his own 
way at the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company on March 15. The entire 
slate of directors sponsored by him was 
elected to the board. The vote was 
overwhelming. In fact, it was unani- 
mous, as the opposition chose to remain 
silent. It was the largest vote ever 
cast at any election of the stockhold- 
ers. All of the 520,637 shares voted 
were in favor of the Mitten slate. 
There are 600,000 shares outstanding. 
This reduces to figures the measure of 
the Mitten victory. Thus another im- 
portant step was taken in the policy of 
management and men toward the per- 
fection of which Mr. Mitten has been 
working ever since he took hold of the 
property more than ten years ago. 

The slate of directors as now con- 
stituted consists of T. E. Mitten, W. C. 
Dunbar, G. A. Richardson, C. J. Joyce, 
H. G. Tulley, Nelson Robinson, John 
W. McElroy and Dr. A. A. Mitten. Mr. 
McElroy and Dr. Mitten represent the 
employees on the board. Mr. McElroy 
is the president of the Employees’ Co- 
operative Welfare Association. Dr. 
Mitten is the understudy of Mr. Mitten 
in the co-operative welfare work. 


DIVIDENDS AHEAD 


These briefly are the outstanding 
facts of the election. There is much 
more to the story, however, than the 
mere recording of names. It is the 
ideas behind the names that count and 
these as the management sees them 
are (1) service to the community; (2) 
management in the true interest of the 
security holders; (8) participation in 
the financial results achieved by the em- 
ployees who make the results in dollars 
possible. If the hopes of President 
Mitten and his fellow co-operators are 
attained then after the payment of divi- 
dends of 6 per cent to the stockholders 
has been made for 1922 the employees 
will participate for their super-co- 
operation during the year in an amount 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the pay- 
roll. 

There have of course been employee 
directors of electric railway companies 
before, but never before have the same 
elements of unity been combined as 
now in Philadelphia. The whole situa- 
tion was, perhaps, summarized best by 
Mr. Mitten in a short speech which he 
made at the demand of the employee 
stockholders at the conclusion of the 
meeting. He said that the incidents of 
the meeting with its consummation in 
the election of the slate sponsored by 
him made quite worth while the eleven 
years of toil and effort which have 
marked his management of the prop- 
erty. The responsibility has been great, 
but he now recognized an added re- 
sponsibility and was sure the men 
recognized it. Everything that had re- 
cently been said about the prospects for 
the future under the new order must 
be made good. A year ago the stock- 
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holders were told that the need existed 
for putting the property back into the 
very best shape following the retrench- 
ment necessary during the war-time 
period. That work has in the main 
been carried’ out. The day for divi- 
dends was dawning. A great furore 
had been made in some quarters about 
one-man management. Mr. Mitten said 
there was no one-man management. 
There was, however, one-man leader- 
ship. In conclusion Mr. Mitten said 
that never would the employees regret 
their vote of March 15 if proper co- 
operation were continued with the man- 
agement. 


DIRECTORS OPERATING EXPERTS 


These are the directors who will 
serve the company during 1922: T. E. 
Mitten, W. C. Dunbar, G. A. Richardson, 
C. J. Joyce, H. G. Tulley, Nelson Robin- 
son, John W. McElroy, Dr. A. A. Mitten, 
the Mayor and two city directors, ap- 
pointed by the City Council by virtue 
of the 1907 city contract. Mr. Mitten 
with four immediate associates, Messrs 
Dunbar, Richardson, Joyce and Tully, 
representing the highest developed skill 
in their particular lines, as directors 
will also serve as the executive commit- 
tee,-reporting monthly to the board of 
directors. Mr. Dunbar is vice-president 
in charge of finance and accounting; 
Mr.: Richardson is vice-president in 
charge of operation; Mr. Joyce is coun- 
selor to the company; Mr. Tulley al- 
though president of the International 
Railway, Buffalo remains the responsi- 
ble head of the co-operative welfare 
activity in Philadelphia under the Mit- 
ten management. It is conceded that 
Mr. Tulley, perhaps more than any 
other man, is responsible for solving the 
labor problems of the P. R. T. Mr. 
Robinson is a capitalist and philanthro- 
pist. He has supported and backed Mr. 
Mitten in Buffalo and elsewhere since 
1900 and is a believer in the Mitten 
policies and management. He has been 
a regular attendant at Mr. Mitten’s 
meetings with his men during the ten 
years of struggle and accomplishment 
in Philadelphia. Brief sketches of Mr. 
McElroy and Dr. Mitten appear in the 
department “Personal Mention,” else- 
where in this issue. 


MEETING IN DEMOCRATIC SURROUNDINGS 


As for the meeting itself it convened 
at 11 a.m., in the room of the Co-opera- 
tive Welfare Association at the Luzerne 
carhouse. Of the mechanics of the 
meeting and the voting nothing need be 
said. There was a very large attend- 
ance. Although the great bulk of the 
voting was done by proxy a number of 
the employees insisted upon casting 
their own votes. Among the attendants 
were a number of ladies, among them 
Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, wife of the 
late Mayor of Philadelphia. Mrs. Blank- 
enburg is a stout supporter of the Mit- 
ten policies. Only two of the bolting 


directors, Messrs Matthews and Tripple. 


attended. They were conspicuous by 
their silence. The directors who were 
replaced were W. J. Montgomery, Wil- 
liam Y. Tripple, Frank Buck, C. J. 
Matthews and W. J. Montgomery. The 


men who replaced them were Dr. Mit- 
ten, Mr. Tulley, Mr. Joyce, Mr. McElroy 
and Mr. Robinson. 

The deposed directors were reticent 
about making any statement after the 
meeting. Mr. Matthews, however, said: 


We are through as directors. We made 
a pretty fight, and we came out the wrong 
end. We-made no great appeal for sup- 
port—we merely sent out our announce- 
ments and did not go further. 


In view of the developments at the 
meeting the remark may readily be be- 
lieved that was reported to have been 
made by one of the deposed directors 
that when Mr. Mitten had an idea he 
usually acted upon it thirty days be- 
fore anybody else who happened to 
have the same idea at the same time. 


Officials Ready to Discuss 
Separation of Properties 


In his annual report W. Kesley 
Schoepf, president of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company, stated that the total 
number of revenue passengers carried 
on the Cincinnati Traction and Mill- 
ereek Valley lines for 1921 was 106,- 
527,759. The previous year the total 
was 118,618.862. Estimates furnished 
the city officials indicate that the pres- 
ent rate of fare will furnish sufficient 
revenue to meet all expenses for the 
year 1922 with the exception of the 
amount necessary to pay the franchise 
tax. 

Traction company officials, Mr. 
Schoepf said, were now ready to meet 
Mayor George P. Carrel’s Committee 
to discuss readjustment and the separa- 
tion of the properties of the Cincinnati 
Traction and the Cincinnati Street Rail- 
way companies. : 

President Schoepf declared that trac- 
tion companies throughout the United 
States had experienced the worst slump 
in years. He also outlined a number of 
proposed improvements and said that 
consideration would be given to the 
“trackless trolley” this year in the 
suburban districts. 


Announcement of Discontinuance 
Expected 


It is generally understood in electric 
railway circles in Hartford that an- 
nouncement may be made any time of 
the discontinuance of the interurban 
railway service between Hartford, 
Conn., and Rockville. Should the order 
be made, the Connecticut Company pro- 
poses to establish a half-hour service 
between the two places by means of 
surface cars. The interurban runs for 
most of .the distance over the steam 
tracks of the New Haven Road. The 
Connecticut Company has threatened be- 
fore to discontinue the interurban serv- 
ice, but the Public Utilities Commission 
has insisted that operation be con- 
tinued. 

Municipality officials of Rockville are 
protesting the abandonment of the 
service. It is contended by the Connec- 
ticut Company that the line is and has 
been for some time a losing proposition. 
That the line will be abolished is now 
almost certain. 


ee ae ne veel 


Pe ee here eh, ee 


March 18, 1922 
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Minnesota Commission Con- 
cludes Hearings in First 
City Railway Case 


Valuation Estimates Presented by En- 
gineers for Company — Cost of 
Power Contract Item of 
Value 


On Feb. 28 at St. Paul attorneys sub- 
mitted oral argument in the Duluth 
Street Railway valuation and fare case, 
now under consideration by the Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota. As this is the first street 
railway valuation and rate case to 
come before the commission, the de- 


confronting practically all other elec- 
tric railways, viz., the necessity of 
obtaining new capital for extensions 
and improvements of service with ex- 
isting low market prices on electric 
railway securities and inability of the 
company to earn sufficient net to jus- 
tify issuance of additional securities 
under the terms of their trust deed. 
The evidence was submitted in hear- 
ings at Duluth and St. Paul during 
January and February, at which time 
A. L. Drum & Company, consulting en- 
gineers, Chicago, submitted a report on 
the cost of reproducing and developing 
the property of the Duluth Street Rail- 
way. An inventory was made of the 


THE DULUTH STREET RAILWAY, 


DULUTH DIVISION, 


ESTIMATED OPERATING INCOME 


FOR THE YEAR 1922 


Based on Actual Passenger Fares and Revenue Car-Miles for the Year 1921. 
Allowance Made for Decrease in Passengers Due to Increase in Fares. 


Rate of Fare— 


pase 


7 Cents Cash 


Six Tickets 
5 Cents 6 Cents for 25 Cents 7 Cents 73 Cents 
Revenue passengers. .... . 27,200,000 26,112,000 25,568,000 25,024,000 24, at ,000 
Estimated decrease....... None 4% 6% - 8% 
WG aremlon See). GSR Eb bah > 3,300,000 By 300, 000 3,300,000 EN 300, 000 3) 300. 000 
Passengers. per car-mile., 8.24 7.91 they 7.58 7.42 
Operating revenue: 
Passenigerreventie: © vcs, cet eels oan) $1,360,000 $1,566,720 $1,636,352 $1,751,680 $1,836,000 
Other operating revenue............ 14,000 14,000 14,000 14,000 14,000 
Total operating revenue............ $1,374,000 $1,580,720 $1,650,352 $1,765,680 $1,850,000 
Operating costs: 
Operating expenses................. $1,010,130 $1,010,130 $1, a 130 = $1,010,130 $1,010,130 
UDA TOCIE MOU cerieeracle che «. cchaiaich+ eines b= 134,303 134,303 134,303 134,303 134,303 
BU AXOR Soh Metts b otic oe a tinlexe niet wsateterats 80,464 106,304 1 15, 008 129,424 139,964 
Total operating costs. $1,224,897 $1,250,737 = $1,259,441 $1,273,857 $1,284,397 
Operating income. . $149,103 $329,983 $390,911 $491,823 $565,603 


cision is awaited with much interest, 
especially as this commission will not 
be hampered by earlier precedents of 
its own and will have the benefit of the 
more recent decisions of the leading 
commissions and courts, which are now 
taking a broader view of the valuation 
problem. The tendency of later de- 
cisions is to restore the credit of these 
essential utilities and eventually re- 


Duluth Division of the property as of 
July 1, 1921, and the final report of the 
engineers estimated the cost of repro- 
ducing and developing the property on 
the following bases, a summary of 
these valuations being given in the ac- 
companying table: (1) pre-war cost, 
using current prices as of the year 
1915; (2) ten-year average cost, using 
average of prices for the _ ten-year 


THE DULUTH STREET RAILWAY—DULUTH DIVISION 
SUMMARY OF COST OF REPRODUCING AND DEVELOPING THE PROPERTY 


AS OF JULY |, 1921 
Ten-Year Estimated 
Pre-War Cost Average Cost Present-Day Cost Original Cost 
Prices Average ices Prices Current 
Current Prices Current At Date of 
Physical property: Year 1915 1912-1921 June, 1921 Installation 
Cost to reproduce new...........++ $4,828,084 $6,473,578 $8,220,384 $4,826,725 
P. tract: 
Feat cl Gnees contract........ 379,542 379,542 379,542 379,542 
atalitic.): staghe cw eerie ate $5,207,626 $6,853,120 $8,599,926 $5,206,267 
ig oe a for obs : - 
t solete equipmen 
faa linpeedenetion:&. : sateen ce $693,688 $693,688 $693,688 $693,688 
Cost to unify system.............. 50,000 ,000 50,000 50,000 
Loss of interest during operation... . 386,247 517,886 657,631 386,138 
PBatslorts arc sepiscte eclerue nv oye $1,129,935 $1,261,574 $1,401,319 $1,129,826 
Total cost of di d develop- 
de the See ae ge iosisate:’ P- $6,337,561 $8,114,694 $10,001,245 $6,336,093 
turn them to a normal basis as set period 1912 to 1921, inclusive; (3) 


forth in the recommendations of the 
Federal Electric Railways Commission, 
of which Charles E. Elmquist, formerly 
of the Minnesota Commission, was 
chairman. 

In order that the commission might 
have full data as to this property in its 
first electric railway case the railway 

company made special effort to submit 
very complete evidence as to the valu- 
ation of the property, the earnings and 
the financial predicament of the com- 
pany, which is much the same as that 


present day cost, using current prices 
as of June 1921; and (4) estimated 
original cost, using prices in effect as 
of the date the various parts of the 
property were installed or purchased. 
An interesting feature of this valu- 
ation was the method adopted for 
valuing the power contract. The com- 
pany purchases all of its primary pow- 
er from the Great Northern Power 
Company, an independent hydro-elec- 
tric power company. During the de- 
velopment of this source of power sup- 


ply the railway was obligated to re- 
tain its own power plant as a stand-by 
plant from September, 1907, when the 
power company first delivered power 
until the power company released the 
railway from this item of the contract 
and the plant was sold in 1916. 

The railway was required to pay the 
insurance taxes and interest on the 
plant from 1907, as well as suffer the 
loss of the investment in the plant (less 
salvage) at the time of abandonment. 
These items, constituting the actual ex- 
penditures of the railway in obtaining 
the power contract and perfecting a 
satisfactory source of power supply, 
were ascertained and reported as the 
value of the power contract. 

Mr. Drum testified that the item of 
developmental costs represented a 
measure of the developmental and go- 
ing concern value and indicated the 
costs that have been or would be en- 
countered in creating and developing 
the property to its present state of 
efficiency. The expenditures for obso- 
lete equipment and construction repre- 
sent the capital included in the de- 
velopment of the property which has 
been superseded and replaced prior to 
the expiration of its useful life. The 
cost to unify the system represents an 
estimate of the cost incident to creating 
and consolidating the various com- 
panies into one system, now comprising 
the Duluth Street Railway Company, 
Duluth Division. The item included for 
loss of interest during operation repre- 
sents the estimated deficit of return on 
the investment during the early period 
of operation up to the time the business 
had become established on a paying 
basis, which loss was estimated to be 
equivalent to one year’s loss of inter- 
est of 8 per cent on the investment. 

Mr. Drum also submitted the ac- 
companying table, showing an estimate 
of the operating income for the year 
1922 based on different rates of fare, 
with allowance made for decrease in 
passengers due to increase in fares. 


Bondholders Seek Greater Part 
in Receivership 


Changes under the receivership of 
the Toledo & Western Railroad have 
been suggested by attorneys who ap- 
peared in Judge John M. Killits court 
at Toledo, Ohio, to object to motions 
now on file to expend earnings for 
improvements to the property and new 
equipment. It is alleged that of the 
$50,000 or more of earnings none has 
reached bondholders. The bondholders 
will seek representation in the receiver- 
ship. They also ask that the court 
order payment in full of all stock sub- 
scribed for at the time the road was 
built and through later financing. 

Attorneys for the receivers, J. Frank 
Johnson, operating head, and Harry 
Dunn, of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, and attorneys repre- 
senting bondholders and Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, were requested 
to get together on the matter and work 
out a plan to be presented soon to the 
court. 
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As Wall Street Sees It 


Financial Authority Says Interests of 
Stock and Bondholders Are Cared 
For Under Commission Plan 


The Wall Street Journal says that 
there appears in general to be no in- 
dications that a material disturbance of 
present security prices would attend 
upon the electric railways in New York 
accepting the Transit Commission’s esti- 
mates of the values of the properties 
and assenting to the proposed plan of 
consolidation—an end which at present 
appears somewhat doubtful. Opening 
of negotiations with a view of accept- 
ing a plan in line with the commission’s 
proposals may cause an appreciation 
in market values as strength of com- 
pany claims develops in cases, for ex- 
ample, of companies having extensive 
non-operating property, valuable leases, 
and contractual obligations of potential 
value, such as preferential payment 
features of dual subway contracts, and 
large accruals payable from future 
earnings. 


TITLE TO OPERATING PROPERTY TO BE 
VESTED IN City 

It will be recalled that the commis- 
sion proposes that companies vest title 
to their operating property in the city 
and take in return an equivalent in 
value of securities of a new company 
that is to be brought into existence. A 
further consideration shall be that com- 
panies, brought into a unified system 
and grouped in a manner prescribed 
by the commission, shall receive back 
new leases under which they will con- 
tinue to operate privately but under 
the general direction of a Board of 
Control. New securities properly 
guaranteed are to be the sole basis of 
exchange, and it is for the purpose of 
making this exchange that valuations 
have been made. 

The Wall Street Journal says: 


The probability of interests of stock- 
holders as well as bondholders being taken 
eare of in the exchange is introduced by the 
plan of the commission which requires each 
company accepting the plan to take care of 
its own securities of whatever value. in its 
own wary, and through a reallotment of new 
bonds among old security holders. 

Property in Brooklyn Rapid “Transit 
system which is useful for operation has 
been valued by the Transit Commission at 
$154,608.677; securities of the system rep- 
resenting a par value of approximately 
$227,000,000, had a market value on Feb. 16 
around $108,000,000. Operating property of 
Interborough system (IL R. T., Manhattan 
Railway, and New York Railways—the lat- 
ter including Bighth and Ninth Avenue 
companies as well as New York & Harlem) 
are valued by the commission at $261.476,- 
046, while outstanding securities equal at 
par to $497,000,000 have a market value 
of $227,000,000. Commission values Third 
Avenue system at $33.967,430. while securi- 
ties at par approximating $70,000,000 are 
appraised in the stock market slightly in 
excess of $35,000,000. Commission’s valua- 
tion did not include property of three sub- 
sidiary companies operating in West- 
chester County. 


ESTIMATES BY BoTH SYSTEMS 


In addition to evaluating operating prop- 
erty of all traction companies based on 
original costs less amount necessary to put 
each property in first class operating condi- 
tion, which basis the commission’s bureau 
of valuation recommended for use in mak- 
ing the exchange, the commission announced 
a valuation of all operating and non-oper- 
ating property based on cost to reproduce 


at 192: prices less depreciation. Following 
are both estimates by systems: 
Valuation 1921 Prices 

Systems: Reeommended Less Dep. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit... $154,608,677 $194,756,352 
Interborough Rapid Tran. 174,221,056 174,221,056 

igi Manhaitan Ry... 57,374,205 65,610,942 
New York Railways (in- 

eluding 8th, %h, and 

N. Y. & Harlem 

road Co.) <-4 ss +4 29,871,785 75,261,442 
Third Avenue. 33,967,430 57,207,122 
Second Avenue R. R. Co. 4,798,317 8,889,364 
Staten Island companies. . 4,215,713 5,470,070 
Queens Borough com... - - 6,125,764 10,935,600 
Miscellaneous companies. 497,207 716,061 

Total) 252.55 6.5 ata $465,680, 154 $593,078,009 


The Wall Street Journal says that 
the different bases of these estimates 
and the fact that non-operating prop- 
erty is included in one and not in the 
other, in some measure explains the dif- 
ference in values for any system. Ex- 
tent of accrued depreciation on the 
various systems also accounts for dis- 
erepancies as well as for lack of uni- 
fermity among the systems in relative 
differences between appraisals. Ac- 
crued depreciation on New York Rail- 
Ways property amounted to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of cost to reproduce; 
Third Avenue about 34 per cent; Man- 
hattan Railway 25 per cent and Inter- 
borough 4 per cent. Percentages of 
non-operating property to total property 
varied from 14 per cent for New York 
Railways, 11 per cent for Queens com- 
panies and 6 per cent for Third Avenue, 
te 0 per cent for Interborough. Total 
of all non-operating property based on 
cost to reproduce in 1921 was $36,968,- 
820. A tabulation of the commission’s 
appraisal of land owned by systems as 
of June 30, 1921, follows: 


Land Land 

Not Useful Used 

h For For 
System: Operation Operation 
. $2,494,077 $6,912,389 
ae 950,000 5,618,508 
> S 2,460,800 9,474,600 
1,424,348 3,029,598 
84,000 565,000 
Staten Island companies... 49,700 133,700 
Queens eompanies....._. 155,251 195,940 
Total: .. -..<-<< dee se $7,618,587 $25,929,735 


Total property of all systems not used in operation, 
on basis of original cost less depreciation, is $13,259,- 
920, of which land ($7,618,587) is the largest single 
item. Track and structures total $4,239,309; electrics! 
orepent $1,014,236 and incidental expenses $387,- 
i x 


Receivers Appointed 


The Dayton, Covingion & Piqua 
Traction Company, operating between 
Dayton and Piqua, Ohio, was placed in 
the hands of receivers on March 13, 
on application of the International 
Trust Company, Boston. The petition, 
which was filed in the Federal District 
Court at Dayton, cited that the traction 
company had defaulted in the payment 
of $60,000 interest due on second 
mortgage bonds held by the trust com- 
pany. The court appointed President 
Wert Kessler, West Milton, Ohio, and 
Vice-President T. Russell Robinson, 
Boston, as receivers. Company officials, 
pointing out that the company has 
been enjoying a good business, say that 
the trouble will be smoothed over with- 
out difficulty. The company has been 
operating the line for twenty-two years. 
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Financial 


News Notes 


Same Officers Elected——AlIl officers 
and directors of the Pine Bluff Company 
were re-elected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders and directors, recently 
held in Pine Bluff, Ark. Plans for the 
future were discussed but no definite 
program was decided upon. 


Seven Per Cent Bonds on Sale— 
Reilly, Brock & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are offering $150,000 of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company’s general 
mortgage 7 per cent bonds due Novy. 1, 
1941. The bonds are offered at 1013 
and interest to net over 6.85 per cent. 


Ashtabula to Vote on Municipal Pur- 
chase—At a special election on April 
24, voters in Ashtabula, Ohio, will de- 
cide whether the city shall purchase the 
property of the Ashtabula Rapid Transit 
Company. The company owns 5.5 miles 
of track and leases 1 mile. It operates 
the Ashtabula & Lake Shore Railway. 


$7,500,000 Bonds Offered—-The Na- 
tional City Company, New York, N. Y., 
is offering $7,500,000 of The Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Company’s 
general and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds Series A 6 per cent dated 
March 1, 1922, and due March 1, 1947. 
The price of the bonds is 96 and in- 
terest to yield more than 6.30 per cent. 


Increased Capital Authorized —Stock- 
holders of West Penn Railways, Pitis- 
burgh, Pa., have authorized the board 
to increase the capital from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000. The present capitaliza- 
tion is $10,000,000 of common stock 
and $10,000,000 of preferred. The 
new stock is to be common issued from 
time to time for corporate purposes. 


Valuation Case To Be Continued.— 
The valuation case of the United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis, Mo., was taken up 
again by the Missouri Public Service 
Commission on March 6, and after ses- 
sions lasting three days was continued 
until March 27. W. B. Bennett and F. 
W. Doolittle, consulting engineers 
representing the company, were ex- 
amind at length. It is expected that 
testimony in the company’s case will 
be concluded at the next hearing. The 
city will then be heard. 


Detroit Bonds Offered——Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, Hallgarten & Company, 
and Kidder, Peabody & Company, New 
York, N. Y., are offering $14,500,000 
of the city of Detroit’s 43 per cent and 
5 per cent bonds. Included in this 
amount is $1,000,000 of 43 per cent 
public utility bonds (street railway). 
These are coupon bonds dated Jan. 15 
and July 15 and mature Jan. 15, 1932. 
The principal and interest are payable 
semi-annually in New York City or in 
Detroit. These “street railway” bonds 
are offered at 100% to yield approxi- 
mately 4.40 per cent. 
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Subway Crowding Must End 


New York Commission Apparently Prepared to Insist on Adoption of Its 
Own Standards of Service Irrespective of the Results 
Upon the Company Financially 


The New York Transit Commission and the Interborough Rapid Transit 


‘Company are at the parting of the ways. 


At least the differences between 


them seemed to be irreconcilable at the termination of the hearing on March 15. 
The commission appears to be determined to require from the company a 
fuller measure of service than is now being given, while the company insists 
that it can only carry on successfully and avoid receivership by further 


indulgence from the commission. 


The members of the commission finally 


declined to adjourn the hearing on the traffic conditions for thirty days. 


OUNSEL for the commission 

thought that body had been very 
tolerant, as tolerant as it could be, tak- 
ing into consideration the public in- 
terest and all the other interests. The 
time had come, however, when a dif- 
ferent policy must inevitably be con- 
sidered by the commission. Recogniz- 
ing that fact the commission, Mr: 
Shearn said, had done two things: 

1. It had prepared a plan that would 
give relief and that would enable 
decent service to be given to the public, 
and at the same time take care of 
every dollar of real value that there 
was in these properties. 

2. Contemplating the possibility that 
the companies were going to flout the 
commission’s plan and disregard its 
tolerant attitude in the past, the com- 
mission proposed to exert its police 
power and require better service. 

Mr. Shearn said the companies must 
face that situation and every day’s 
delay spelled a continuance of indecent 
conditions. 

Mr. Quackenbush, counsel for the com- 
pany, entered a plea at the outset for 
the commission to let the matter stand 
over for a period of thirty days. He be- 
lieved that the officers of the company 
would then know and be able to state to 
the commission whether they could reach 
any agreement with the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway with regard to securing 
modifications of the terms of the lease 
under which that property is operated 
by the Interborough. If the officers 
could be free for the next three weeks 
they would probably be able to do a 
great deal more that in a way would 
be helpful to the public than they 
could do if they were obliged to suspend 
all other things and take up the ques- 
tion of schedules and other intricate 
matters involved in rearranging the 
service. 

Mr. Quackenbush said that he knew 
that he had made a pretty long speech 
but he felt he should state the thing 
thoroughly so that the commission 
would get the company’s point of view 
about the matter. He said: 


I will say to the commission as I_ have 
said to the Manhattan people, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company cannot 
under a 5-cent fare and existing conditions 
continue to pay the rental at the rate of 
7 per cent. We hope that some ajdustment 


can be made that will enable us to go on. 
If the Manhattan Company should not see 
it that way or there should be no basis 
available for a compromise, then I should 
expect to say to Judge Mayer at the ad- 
journed day as I would say to the com- 
mission, we can’t go any further and we 
will have to face the inevitable. 


Mr. Quackenbush then said that it 
was not reasonable to expect the Inter- 
borough to become familiar in so short 
a time with the valuation figures pre- 
pared by the commission. He ealled 
attention that the reports of the com- 
mission indicated that the deficit for 
the six months ended Dec. 31 was 
$1,937,000, compared with a deficit for 
the six months ended Dec. 31, 1920, 
of $2,682,000, and for the same six 
months of 1919 $1,900,000. He ex- 
plained that the deficit for the last six 
months of last year was about the same 
as two years ago and about $682,000 
less than in 1919. This gain, he said, 
had been made because the employees 
consented last July to accept a 10 per 
cent reduction. 


COMMISSION COUNSEL WANTS 
GUARANTEES 


Mr. Quackenbush assured the com- 
mission that he and President Hedley 
were anxious to co-operate in giving 
the public all the service possible, with 
the reservation that the company did 
not want to extend this service to the 
extent of forcing the company into a 
receivership. 

Mr. Shearn asked Mr. Quackenbush 
if his company would guarantee that 
if it got the requested adjournment the 
service on the subways would be in- 
creased to the point attained in 1916, 
and Mr. Quackenbush replied that the 
question was a pretty big one. He did 
not know, he said, what were the 
standards of six years ago. Then Mr. 
Quackenbush said: 

My disposition is not litigation. My 
disposition is candor. And if this com- 
mission will at any time make an order 
that is beyond our power to carry out, 
of course I shall take it into the Appellate 
Division and ask to set it aside. That is 
the best answer I can make. I cannot 
translate your inquiry into terms of money. 
We lay the whole facts before you. You 
ean tell what this corporation can do just 
as well as I can. ia 

I eannot underwrite the financial ability 
of the future, tomorrow or two weeks or 
thirty days from today of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. It is in a per- 


ilous condition. I have made no conceal- 


ment of it. The light seemed to be break- 


“much as anything else. 


ing a little for it. But if it escapes a 
receivership I think it will be due to the 
indulgence of this commission about as 


And, of course, 
any order of the character that you men- 
on. Judge Shearn, would mean a receiver- 
ship. 


Mr. Shearn said that he asked the 
question, not that he expected any dif- 
ferent answer, but to make it clear 
that the commission was really at the 
parting of the ways with the com- 
pany in giving it further time in which 
to wrestle with the receivership prob- 
lem. He then said: 


The whole matter, as I see it, comes 
down to this. We are dealing not with a 
matter of a_ threatened receivership, but 
With the obligations of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company under its contract. 

There was some controversy over 
the authority of the commission to 
exercise both its police power and its 
power over the company’s contract with 
the city. Mr. Quackenbush said that 
if the powers were mixed he would 
ask the courts for a review of the 
matter. He insisted that if the com- 
mission intended to issue orders that 
would force the company into a re- 
ceivership, it should so act as to leave 
an open path for the company into the 
courts, where a demand could be made 
for a review. In illustration of what 
he meant Mr. Quackenbush said: 


I say, if the commission makes an order 
of the character which is indicated, I 
shall immediately cite the case of the 
International Railway in Buffalo, where 
the Court of Appeals said that you cannot 
make an order that disregards the financial 
ability of the corporation to carry it out. 
That illustrates what I mean. 

Mr. Quackenbush said that whatever 
crisis existed in the transit situation 
several months ago had disappeared as 
soon as the holiday rush was over and 
conditions were no worse than three 
months ago, when there was no cry for 
increased service. He admitted that 
the service should be improved. Mr. 
Shearn, summing up the position of 
the commission, said that it was not 
concerned in the negotiations between 
the Interborough and the Manhattan 
companies, but that “the commission 
was concerned with the attitude of both 
companies with respect to its plan.” 


Service Reported to Be Suspended 
in Augusta 


According to the New York Evening 
Sun of March 16 all electric cars in 
Augusta were withdrawn from service 
on that day by the Augusta-Aiken 
Railway & Electric Corporation as a 
protest against the neglect of the City 
Council to regulate jitneys. According 
to the newspaper report, the company 
had announced that its cars would re- 
main in the carhouse indefinitely until 
the matter was settled. 

A telegram to the management of the 
company in Augusta for confirmation 
of the report resulted in the suggestion 
that information could be secured from 
the J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion in New York, operators of the 
Augusta property. Inquiry at the office 
of that company, however, elicited the 
statement that the company was un- 
aware whether the service had been sus- 
pended in Augusta or not. 
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One-Man Car and Denial of 
Bus Permits Approved 


The committee appointed by Mayor 
Hackett of Albany, N. Y., to investi- 
gate the service rendered by the United 
Traction Company and to offer sugges- 
tions for its improvement has submitted 
its report. The Mayor made no com- 
ment on the report other than that 
he would probably recommend at the 
next session of the City Council that 
the provisions of the report be carried 
out. 

Much of the report deals with the 
subject of the one-man car which the 
committee says it was at first opposed 
to, but after a very careful investiga- 
tion it believes that the one-man car is 
here to stay and that “we should en- 
deavor to co-operate with the traction 
company management to get a maximum 
of efficiency from this service.” The 
committee expressed the opinion that 
with the one-man cars the United 
Traction Company could pay a fair 
wage to its employees and make a 
reasonable return to its stockholders on 
a 5-cent fare. The committee went 
further and said that Mr. Weatherwax 
had said that it was the plan of the 
company to reduce the fare gradually 
until it gets back to the 5-cent fare. 

The committee favored no further 
permits for the operation of buses 
because it was of the opinion that bus 
operation interfered with the operation 
of the electric railway cars. Accord- 
ingly, numerous parking orders and 
restrictions were recommended. 

Some further provisions were outlined 
on an increase in service such as 
through cars to carry West Albany 
workmen. Patrons of the United Trac- 
tion Company were urged to purchase 
tokens. In concluding its statement 
the committee urged co-operation by 
the public and recognized the traction 
company’s efforts to give the citizens 
of Albany a satisfactory service. 


Higher Court Rules Against 
Increased Rates 


The Ohio Traction Company is barred 
from increasing fares from Wyoming, 
Ohio, to the Zoological Garden from 5 
to 7 cents for adults and from 38 to 32 
cents for children, in an opinion handed 
down by the Ohio Supreme Court. The 
case was taken to the Supreme Court by 
Attorney Henry B. Street, Solicitor of 
Wyoming, through the Court of Appeals 
from the Court of Common Pleas of 
Hamilton County in which a decision 
was rendered in favor of the traction 
company. 

The contention raised by Attorney 
Street against the suit filed by the trac- 
tion company was that a franchise con- 
tract was still in force between Wyom- 
ing and the Ohio Traction Company, 
signed in March, 1900, and valid for 
twenty-five years. The franchise pro- 
vides for a 10-cent fare from Wyoming 
into Cincinnati and a 5-cent fare from 
Wyoming to the Zoological Garden. 

The issue upon which the traction 
company based its prosecution was a 


franchise entered into between it and 
the city of Cincinnati, one clause of 
which provided that the same rate 
should be charged by traction lines en- 
tering the city as those operating within 
the city. The Ohio Traction Company 
therefore sought to raise the 5-cent fare 
to one nearly equal to that of the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company operating 
within Cincinnati. The Cincinnati Trac- 
tion Company is a subsidiary of the 
Ohio Traction Company. The Supreme 
Court decided that the franchise con- 
tract existing between Wyoming and 
the Ohio Traction Company was com- 
plete in itself and could not be affected 
by any extraneous contract. i 


One-Man Cars Approved 


One-man cars, as developed and 
operated by the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, Washington, D. C., 
are to the interest of safety and 
economy, in the opinion of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. The attitude of the com- 
mission was made known in the find- 
ings of the rate case of the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and the 
Capital Traction Company. The com- 
mission’s finding approves the recent 
devices used, as a conspicuous handle 
for opening each of the doors when 
released in emergency and two extra 
lights over the doorways which are 
lighted when the doors are opened. 
The order for the ventilation of cars 
is based upon that which would be 
adequate for a lightly loaded car, 
with a provision for further ventilation 
as required. Temperature of the cars, 
between Nov. 1, and April 1, shall not 
fall below 40 degrees F. 


Petition Reduction in Salt Lake 
City 

A petition for a reduction of the 
fares charged by the Utah Light & 
Traction Company, Salt Lake City, to 
the pre-war scale, has been presented 
to the Public Utilities Commission. 
The cash fare has been raised from 
5 cents to 7 cents, the commutation 
ticket from 4 to 63 cents and students 
tickets from 3 to 4 cents since 1917. 

The petition states that the commis- 
sion held these increases justified on 
the ground that all materials, such as 
ties, steel rail, equipment and copper, 
as well as wages, had increased in 
price until they had become abnormally 
high. 

It further points out that during the 
past year there has been a decided fall- 
ing off in the prices of all commodities; 
ties have dropped in price from 25 to 
40 per cent; steel rails from 10 to 25 
per cent; copper wire from 25 to 50 
per cent, and there has been a general 
reduction in the cost of all materials 
used by the company. On May 1, 1921, 
the wages of the employees of the com- 
pany were cut 10 to 16 per cent, at a 
saving to the company of at least 
$120,000 per annum the petition con- 
cludes. 


Davenport Mayor Wants 
Five-Cent Fare 


Mayor C. L. Barewald of Davenport, 

Ia., candidate for re-election on the 
democratic ticket, announced recently 
that he would work for a 5-cent fare 
if reelected. The present fare in 
Davenport is 8 cents. Mayor Bare- 
wald announced that he does not favor 
the monthly identification plan offered 
by the Tri-City Railway. By this card 
plan the passenger pays 50 cents a 
month for a card and then pays a 
nickel cash fare. The passenger who 
does not have a card pays a straight 
10-cent fare. Four tokens may also be 
purchased for 35 cents or a fare of 
82 cents a ride. 
. This card plan went into effect on 
March 1 on the lines of the Tri-City 
Railway in Illinois, serving the towns 
of Rock Island and Moline. President 
B. J. Denman of the company reports 
that it is working well there and 
states that the sale both of identifica- 
tion cards and of tokens has gone 
beyond expectations. 


City Restrained 

Little Rock city officials have been re- 
strained from putting into effect an 
ordinance recently passed reducing the 
fare there to 5 cents by an order issued 
by Federal Judge Jacob Trieber. The 
order preserves the status quo in the 
suit of the Little Rock Railway & Elec- 
tric Company against the city, ask- 
ing temporary injunction against the 
enforcement of the ordinance. The 
order is effective until March 27 when 
a hearing on the company’s application 
for the injunction will be held. “Mean- 
while the company will continue to col- 
lect the 6-cent fare. Under the order 
attorneys for both sides are required to 
furnish the opposing side with copies of 
all schedules and data to be submitted 
at the hearing. Judge Trieber an- 
nounced that if the injunction is granted 
it will be under the terms that the 
company will be required to issue 1-cent 
certificates for each 6-cent fare paid, 
the certificates to be redeemable in the 
event a permanent injunction is denied. 


Wants Lower Fares.—As a part of 
the fight in Fort Worth, Tex., for re- 
duced electric railway fares, petitions 
have been presented to the Mayor and 
City Commissioners asking that the 
city ordinance prohibiting the operation 
of jitney buses within the business 
district be rescinded and that the car 
fare be reduced from 7 cents to 5 cents 
for adults and from 33 cents to 8 cents 
for children and. students. The situa- 
tion in Fort Worth has remained in 
statu quo awaiting final decision in the 
Galveston street car fare case, which 
has been taken before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it has 
been announced that the city will do 
all in its power to force a reduction 
in fares, but that no action can be 
taken until the Galveston case is 
decided. 
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Circuit Court of Appeals Hears 
Louisville Dispute 


The dispute between the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the Louisville Railway 
over the company’s action in raising the 
fare from 5 to 7 cents had the attention 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at the opening of the March 
session of that tribunal at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The side of the city was pre- 
sented and argued by Joseph S. Law- 
ton and that of the company by 
Churchill Humphrey. The case was 
submitted for decision. It is before the 
court on the appeal by the city against 
the injunction granted by Judge Evans 
of the Louisville Federal Court stopping 
-the city authorities from passing legis- 
lation to compel the traction company 
to reinstate the 5-cent fare. Attempt 
was made months ago to have the Su- 
preme Court pass upon some questions 
bearing on the dispute, but the court re- 
fused to intervene and the decision was 
left to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 


City Asks for Rate Rehearing 


A petition has been filed by the city 
and county of Denver asking for a re- 
hearing of the rate case of the Denver 
(Col.) Tramway recently decided by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the eighth district at St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver’s right to contract through 
franchise is insisted upon and the court 
is urged to withdraw its decision which 
sustained the finding of the Federal 
District Court of Colorado and which 
is the authority of the receiver of the 
Denver Tramway for the collection of 
the present 8-cent fare. ; 

In their opening arguments the at- 
torneys for the city frankly state there 
are some broad expressions in the opin- 
ion of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
this case which are so far reaching in 
effect that they not only would nullify 
the fare provisions in the franchises in 
the instant case but which rulings would 
seriously affect other franchises now in 
force in Denver and other parts of the 
state and seriously interfere with the 
making of franchise contracts in the 
future. 


Court Decision Helps Railway 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
has handed down a decision affecting the 
operation of jitneys within the state 
which is of importance to Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. 

The Legislature of 1921 passed an act 
placing jitneys under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Utilities Commission, but 
made an exception of those licensed 
prior to March 15, 1921. The Public 
Utilities Commission assumed the posi- 
tion that under the act it had no power 
to prevent the transfer of jitney licenses 
granted prior to March 15, 1921. The 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey took exception to this position 
and appealed to the Supreme Court. 
In a decision rendered recently the court 
overruled this contention and said the 


transfer of a jitney license is prac- 
tically an application for a new license 
and should the jitney be considered un- 
necessary the license can be refused. 

The jitney owners have been selling 
their licenses indiscriminately and pur- 
chasers claimed the privilege to operate 
under them and that the commission 
could not prevent it, no matter whether 
the jitney was necessary or not. It is 
not known at present just what percent- 
age of jitneys will be affected by the de- 
cision, but it is believed to be quite a 
substantial number. 


Seeks Increased Rates 


The Jersey Central Traction Com- 
pany, Keyport, N. J., has asked the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
for permission to increase the fare from 
7 to 10 cents. The company in its peti- 
tion claims that it is operating at a 
loss, the deficit for last year being 
$120,000, according to Superintendent 
William H. Hitchcock. Mr. Hitchcock 
says that if the increase is not granted 
the matter of deciding whether cars will 
be run will be left in the hands of the 
executive offices of the company. The 
company operates from Perth Amboy to 
Red Bank and Highland Beach and to 
maintain its tracks alone is a great 
cost. At the present time the company 
is facing the problem of locating the 
tracks on Broadway, Keyport, and re- 
locating the tracks on the bridge over 
the Raritan river between South and 
Perth Amboy. The company will also 
have to make other improvements that 
will cost enormous sums. The traction 
company was allowed by the commission 
to increase its fare on two occasions 
until it reached 7 cents. 


Transportation 


News Notes 


Freight Rates Cut.—The Buffalo & 
Lake Erie Traction Company, operating 
between Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa., 
has filed notices of 50 per cent cuts in 
freight rates on everything transported 
with the exception of bread, milk and 
newspapers. 


Loading Time Cut in Half.—Time for 
loading passengers has been cut in half 
by the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany by means of street collectors sta- 
tioned at the front end of cars. This 
double collection of fares in the down- 
town section made it possible for pas- 
sengers to enter at both front and rear. 
Safety zones have been marked off in 
the congested district with ropes and 
wooden standards, and automobiles, as 
a result, can pass cars while passengers 
are boarding them. 


Increased Fares Refused.—As a re- 
sult of a rehearing granted the West- 
chester (N. Y.) Street Railway with 
respect to a fare increase, the Public 
Service Commission has denied the 


application of Leverett S. Miller, re- 
ceiver for the property. The present 
rates were fixed by the commission’s 
order of April 7, 1921. In handing down 
the opinion Commissioner Semple said 
that although the revenues produced 
no fair return upon the company’s 
investment, still they carried the oper- 
ating expenses and up-keep as well as 
taxes with a trifle over. 


Elevated Line for Brooklyn.—An ele- 
vated line, instead of a subway will be 
constructed for 23 miles in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from McKibben Street, near 
Bushwick Avenue, to a connection with 
the existing Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
elevated railroads at East New York. 
This follows a vote by the Transit 
Commission. Commissioner Harkness 
said that bids would be called for at 
once. The new line will relieve con- 
gestion at Canal Street and Broadway, 
Manhattan, by providing a route from 
that station in connection with the 
Canarsie line of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. 


Token Carriers for Sale—A new 
token-earrier is going to be put out 
by the Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., which ought to do away 
with one of the main objections to the 
tokens, namely, the difficulty in han- 
dling and carrying them. This device, 
which is only an inch and a half long, 
holds ten tokens, five in each end, and 
the tokens, which are always in sight, 
are ejected one at a time by a slight 
pressure of the thumb. They are easily 
refilled. The company has not an- 
nounced how it will sell the containers, 
but it is understood that they will cost 
only 5 cents. 


Syracuse Fare Hearing Postponed.— 
The hearing of the complaint of the 
city of Syracuse, N. Y., against the 
New York State Railways on the one- 
man car operation and the 8-cent fare 
will be continued before the Public 
Service Commission on March 31. Evi- 
dence submitted by the company showed 
a net saving in operations from the 
one-man cars of $70,758 from March 24, 
1921, to Feb. 1, 1922. Savings for the 
present calendar year the company esti- 
mated would be $107,758. Evidence 
was also submitted showing one-man 
cars were 93.2 per cent on time, while 
the two-man cars were 91.9 per cent 
on time. 

May Prepare Lower Fare Ordinance. 
—The City Council of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has appointed a committee of three 
aldermen to confer with officials of the 
Pine Bluff Company, looking to the re- 
duction of fares. The present fare is 
7 cents, while books of fifty tickets 
are sold for $3. It is stated that an 
ordinance will be prepared and adopted, 
compelling the local company to reduce 
fares. The ordinance has been sched- 
uled for presentation to the City Council 
on March 20. The 7-cent fare went 
into effect here during the period of 
the war. The Council believes that 
fuel and operating costs have been re- 
duced sufficiently for cheaper fares to 
be put into effect. 
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Employees Made Directors 
Two New Members Elected to Phila- 


delphia Board to Further Plan for 
Employee Co-eperation 


John W. McElroy and Dr. A. A. 
Mitten were elected directors of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany at the annual meeting on March 
15 to represent the employees. Their 
election puts into effect one of the ideas 
of management and men toward which 
President Thomas E. Mitten of the 
company has steadily been working 
since he took hold of the property in 
1911. 5 

It was quite logical under the 
plan of employee co-operation with the 
management that eventually employees 
representing the rank and file should 
sit on the board and that these two 
men should be elected to the directorate. 
Mr. McElroy is president of the Co- 
operative Welfare Association and Dr. 
Mitten is secretary of that body. 

It may be true that Mr. McElroy 
expressed great surprise to the daily 
newspaper men after the meeting on 
March 15 that he had been elected, but 
it seems quite unlikely. Mr. McElroy 
is a modest, retiring man, and the 
truth would seem to be that these 
qualities in him, of which there was 
unmistakable evidence in his talk with 
the representatives of the ELECRTIC 
RAILROAD JOURNAL by whom he was 
interviewed, were taken by the daily 
newspaper men to mean an expression 
of surprise. He has been with the 
company since 1913 and is at present 
a yard man. He was born in Phila- 
delphia forty-five years ago. He was 
educated in the public schools there and 
at the age of thirteen went to work in 
the mines as a breaker boy. Later he 
worked for the Newton Coal Company 
in Philadelphia. 

As a new employee of the company 
Mr. McElroy entered at once heartily 
into the work of the Co-operative 
Association and has been a representa- 
tive of the way department with 
the association since April, 1919. In 
1920, 1921 and 1922 he was on the 
general committee of the association 
representing the way department and 
is a trustee and member of the organiz- 
ing body of the Co-operative Welfare 
Association Saving Fund. He was 
elected president of the Co-operative 
Welfare Association in January, 1922. 
In this last capacity he helped to draw 
up the by-laws of the savings fund. 
The employees collectively own more 
than 30,000 shares of stock and the 
savings fund of the employees contains 
$1,000,000 of Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit bonds and car trusts. Mr. McElroy 
will be the responsible spokesman along 
with Dr. Mitten on the board of 
directors for the men owning these 
securities and will be held to account- 
ability by them. He knows the men 
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and their problems from close contact 
and thus will be able to reflect by his 
action on the board their hopes and 
aspirations. 

Dr. Mitten is the only son of Presi- 
dent Mitten. He is thirty-three years 
old. He was educated as a physician 
and surgeon and attained great profi- 
ciency as a’ hospital surgeon. He 
entered the electric railway industry as 
an industrial surgeon in Milwaukee in 
1915. He served as captain of an 


ambulance company in France, was _ 


twice gassed, was wounded and then 
captured in August, 1918. Dr. Mitten 
was imprisoned at Villingen until the 
armistice. He is the understudy of 
President Mitten in co-operative wel- 
fare work. He has a particularly keen 
appreciation of the problems of the 
employees on account of his intimate 
contact with the men and as a result 
of his service abroad, where he gave 
unstintingly the best that was in him 
to his fellow men engaged in the 
struggle for military supremacy. 


-Promotions Announced by 
Virginia Company 


The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., has announced 
that beginning March 1, Herman Pol- 
lard, superintendent of schedules and 
inspections, assumed the duties of su- 
perintendent of transportation. He 
also has general supervision over all 
car operations. H. L. Smith, formerly 
superintendent of the Richmond Divi- 
sion, is now superintendent in charge of 
operation of cars from the Reservoir 
carhouse and in charge also of em- 
ployees of the Reservoir terminal office. 
W. F. Bryce, who has been superintend- 
ent of the South Richmond and Inter- 
urban Divisions, has been placed in 
charge of operation of cars from the 
South Richmond carhouse and also in 
charge of the Seventh and Perry Streets 
terminal office employees. 

J. M. Penick, engineer of main- 
tenance cf way, has been made chiet 
engineer of railways, and in addition 
to his former work has general super- 
vision over carhouses and shops. 

Other changes in the personnel of 
the railway are as follows: W. J. 
Hicks is now master mechanic and J. 
F. Pond, superintendent of the Peters- 
burg city lines. 


Claus Spreckels Is Manager 


Claus Spreckels, son of John D. 
Spreckels of the Spreckels transporta- 
tion companies, has been made general 
manager of the San Diego Electric 


Railway, Point Loma Railway and San. 


Diego & Coronado Ferries Company. 
William Clayton, who has been the 
managing director of the transporta- 
tion companies under the control of 
the Spreckels, has retired. 
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C. S. Banghart Honored 


General Manager of Augusta-Aiken 
Railway Nominated for President 
of Rotary Club 


The many friends of Charles S. 
Banghart will not be surprised to learn. 
that his executive ability and attrac- 
tive personal qualities have already 
been recognized by his fellow citizens 
in Augusta, although it was only two 
years ago that he went there to become 
general manager of the Augusta-Aiken 
Railway & Electric Corporation. The 
nominating committee of the Rotary 
Clab of that city has placed his name 
at the head of its ticket for officers for 
the coming year. 

In commenting on this fact the 
Augusta Chronicle in a recent issue in 
its column, “Talking it Over,” said: 

That is fine that Charlie Banghart is to 
be president of the Rotary Club for the 
next term of office. His nomination was 
announced yesterday. and the nomination 
is really the election. 

Than Mr. Banghart no man who has 
come to Augusta to make his home has 
made more friends. He is held in the 
highest and most cordial esteem by every- 
one who knows him. He is a man of the 
highest order of ability, thorough in his 
line, a hard fighter and a fair fighter for 


the interests he represents, and kindly and 
courteous at all times and in all things. 


The Weekly Letter of the club for 
March 5 said in part: 


Although the head of the largest con- 
cern in Augusta employing strictly man- 
power, Charlie has always been democratic. 
He has always been approachable. He 
has never lost his sense of fun even in the 
most annoying moments of the railway 
controversy. 

Some time ago Mr. Banghart talked 
on the traction situation before the 
Kiwanis Club, answering ten questions 
or charges sent to him in advance by 
interested persons. These questions 
were not easy ones and placed the 
burden of proof upon the company, 
but Mr. Banghart was convincing in 
his answers. The questions were as 
follows: 

Tt is said the Augusta-Aiken line is 


bonded for $6,200,000. Is it not more than 
the property is worth? 


Is not the Augusta-Aiken trying to pay 
dividends on watered stock? 

Why didn’t the Augusta-Aiken run its 
tracks into the camp and buy more ears 
when it had an opportunity te increase its 
earnings? 

Why is the Augusta-Aiken asking an in- 
crease in power rate, when commodities are 
coming down? 

Why is it the Augusta-Aiken runs old, 
dirty, dilapidated noisy cars. operates on 
poor schedules, and charges a higher fare 
than is charged in Savannah or Atlanta? 

It is said the Augusta-Aiken cares 
nothing about the welfare of Augusta— 
only what they can get out of it! 

Why did the Augusta-Aiken ignore Coun- 
cil and the Railway Commission and take 
its ease to the Federal Court? 

Why should not the Augusta-Aiken put 
its wires under ground? Is it not a con- 
tract with the city? 

The Augusta-Aiken will not move its 
tracks on Walton Way, or the Hill! 

The Augusta-Aiken pays large salaries 
to men in New York who do no work! 


Mr. Banghart was made general man- 
ager of the Augusta-Aiken Company 
in 1919. From 1914 until that time 
he served as vice-president and general 
manager of the Binghamton, (N. Y.) 
Railway. He is a graduate of Lehigh 
University and has been connected with 
the Interstate Railway, Reading, Pa., 
and the New York & Queens County i 
Railway, Long Island City, N. Y. wf 
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General Bancroft Dead 


To Him Much Credit Is Due for the 
Modei System Which Boston 
Now Enjoys 


General William A. Bancroft, lawyer, 
former Mayor of Cambridge, Mass., and 
first president of the Boston Elevated 
Railway, died on March 11 at his home 
in Cambridge. He was _ sixty-seven 
years old. 

General Bancroft assumed the duties 
of president of the elevated at its incep- 
tion in 1899. Under him none of the 
functions of the company as a trans- 
portation agency was neglected. With 
the program of physical extension car- 
ried forward under him there also went 
forward the work of building up the 
personnel and of cultivating public good 
will. Thus the Boston Elevated was one 
of the first companies to raise its stand- 
ards for men seeking employment. 
Discipline was also strictly enforced, a 
reflection no doubt of the military train- 
ing of the General himself. The human- 
itarian side was not neglected, however, 
for the Boston company was one of the 
first to adopt the pension plan and to 
award bonuses at Christmas. 

As for the physical side General Ban- 
croft took hold of a system that at the 
end of 1898 contained 316 miles of 
track, collected 181,321,295 fares and 
issued about 28,239 free transfers. Ten 
years later the system comprised 474.45 
miles of track, over which 273,132,584 
passengers were carried. The number of 
free transfers, under the provisions of 
law, increased by about 500 per cent in 
ten years. In 1916, when the general 
retired as president to become chairman 
of the board, the company carried 363,- 
477,041 passengers, but the transfer 
burden had become unbearable. 

General Bancroft’s connection with 
the street railways at Boston began in 
1885, when he was chosen to the super- 
intendency of the Cambridge Railroad. 
When the Cambridge roads were merged 
in the West End Street Railway 
combination General Bancroft was 
made roadmaster of the entire system. 
He took part in the electrification of the 
lines, which was begun in 1889. 

In 1892 General Bancroft left the rail- 
way business temporarily. His occu- 
pancy, however, of the mayoralty chair 
in Cambridge in the years 1893-96 was 
no interruption in his preparation for 
important public service work. He was 
a member of the Cambridge Common 
Council in 1882, of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1883-85 and was presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Board of Alder- 
men, 1891-92. He was a graduate of 
Harvard and captain and stroke oars- 
man of the victorious Harvard Uni- 
versity crews of the years 1877, 1878 
and 1879. 

Service in the militia up to the time of 
and through the Spanish war must be 
accounted as an important part of the 
training which General Bancroft has 
undergone. He started as a private in 
the Massachusetts volunteer militia in 
1875 and ended as a major general on 
the retired list in 1901. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


San Francisco Calls for Bids on 
Light-Weight Municipal Cars 


As announced in the rolling stock 
columns of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Feb. 11, the San Francisco 
Municipal Railway has issued specifica- 
tions and a call for bids, to be opened 
March 29, on twenty to thirty new 
light-weight cars for the Union Street 
line. These will be single-truck, semi- 
steel, double-end, center-entrance and 
center-exit cars of a design practically 
the same as the experimental car which 
was built especially for the Union 
Street line and described in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Jan. 29, 1921, 
page 229. If the bids received are low 
the order is to be placed for the maxi- 
mum number of cars, but if prices are 
considered high only twenty are to be 
purchased at this time. 

The specifications are issued in four 
parts, being devoted to bodies, trucks, 
motors and air brakes respectively. 
Trucks, motors and air brakes are to 
be delivered to the body builder, where 
the cars are to be completely assembled 
so they can be shipped practically 
ready for service. Delivery of the first 
fifteen cars is to be made at San Fran- 
cisco 160 days after the contract is 
awarded and the remainder are to be 
delivered within sixty days thereafter. 

Some of the main features of the 
specifications are as follows: 


Length of car over bumpers. . 29 ft. 10 in. 
yee: width of car over window 
8ft. 8} in. 
Height from. top of rail to top of trol- 
ley. Doards artnet ieisizps cs es 10'ft. 3s in. 
Truck wheel base:...............- 12 ft. 0 in. 
Diameter of wheels (steel),. : 26 in. 
Seating capacity, number of} persons. . : 32 
Number of motorsscgacsce etc... 2 
Horsepower of motors, one-hour 
PATI rar ae RI EE aS cee e as 50 
Scheduled speed, including stops, 
miles per NOUN eek hs oat ss. 10 
Minimum center radius of horizontal 
curves over which cars will be re- 
quired to operate.............. 40 ft. 
Minimum radius of vertical curves 
over which cars will be required to 
operate. . 276 ft. Qin 
Approximate weight of car body, in- 
eluding all equipment attached 
thereto but without passengers. 14,500 Ib. 
Approximate weight of truck includ- 
ing wheels and axles, exclusive of 
MOPORSce eos aioe 7,500 lb. 
Approximate weight of motors, 2,100 
ibs cacitoss tee ss. 4,200 1b. 
Approximate weight of complete car 
cupty: See. re. 26,200 Ib. 
The San Francisco city engineer’s 


office also has in course of preparation 
and expects to issue some time in April 
specifications for twenty cars of stand- 
ard size and weight for use on the sev- 
eral new extensions to the Municipal 
Railway which are now planned. 
Progress is being made on the sey- 
eral proposed extensions of the Munic- 
ipal Railway. The Duboce Avenue line 
into the Sunset District has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Supervisors 


and the city engineer has been author- 
ized to prepare details of an assess- 
ment district. The specifications for the 
Taraval Street line will be issued, it is 
expected, some time in March. Some 
of the material for the Masonic Avenue 
extension has been purchased. 


Big Power Developments 
in the South 


Many of the principal cities of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama and in eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee are now served by an inter- 
connected power supply which rivals in 
territory served the proposed super- 
power district of the Northeastern At- 
lantic States. It extends from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the west to Goldsboro, 
N. C., on the east. Much new electric 
power equipment also is going into these 
and contiguous states. A list of some 
of the larger recent orders or additions 
to company equipment follows: 


Southern Power Company.140,000 kw. hydro-electric 
Alabama Power Company. 60,000 kw. hydro-electric 
Georgia Railway & Power 

50,000 kw. 


Company... 22. «2. hydro-electric 


Alabama Power Company* 40,000 kw. steam 
New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company...... 20,000 kw. steam 
Smaller installations 
(aggregate)............ 40,000 kw. steam 
ROG Aen fete rer une clecocss 350,000 kw. 


*This includes steam equipment at War- 
rior taken over from U. S. Goyernment the 
early part of this year and installed during 
the war. 


Indiana Service Corperation 
Operates New Substation 


The Indiana Service Corporation of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. has put into 
operation its new substation at the 
corner of Webster and Melita Streets, 
Fort Wayne. When completed with all 
feeder lines and special switches the 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$130,000. The station is a one-story 
fireproof type of construction, laid out 
so that additions can be conveniently 
taken care of if wanted. The capacity 
of the rotaries used is 1,500 kw. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York March 14, 1922 


Copper, electrolytic, cents per Hae kee PPAR Y bo 
Copper wire base, cents per lb........... 14.125 
Rend MGente. per iD <a 'a2iiace sgevetyaiete anata 4.70 

Zine, cents per lb.. eae AB Sey 5.037 
Tin Straits, cents per Smee dls 5, 8 A la 28.875 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Bap ECn 


Roads, gross tons. . , $4.60 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 1.875 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 2.15 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.875 
Central, Th, screenings, Chicago, net tons eye) 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 
Materiais 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y. cents per lb.. 5.90 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per Ib. 15.50 
Cement,Chicago net prices, without bags. . 1.94 
Linseed ‘oil, (5-bbl. lots), N. Y_, cents per gal. 94.00 
White lead, (100-lb. keg), N. Y., cents perlb. 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y.. cents per zal. 88.00 
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Rolling Stock 


Bosten (Mass.) Elevated Railway ex 
pects to purchase 100 new surface cars 
during 1922. 


Brockton & Plymouth Street Railway, 
Plymouth, Mass., expects to buy two 
standard Birney safety cars. 


Houston (Tex.) Electric Company 
plans to purchase thirty-five new cars 
immediately. The total cost will be 
$270,000. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway has pur- 
chased 309 power-saving meters 
equipped with the car inspection dials 
from the Economy Electric Devices 
Company, for use on its city and inter- 
urban cars. 


Atlantic & Suburban Railway, Pleas- 
antville, N. J., has placed an order for 
new cars with the J. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia. These are to operate be- 
tween Atlantic City and Somers Point. 
They will be of the pay-as-you-enter 
type. 


Track and Roadway 


City Railway, Dayton, Ohio, during 
1922 will build 7,000 ft. of single track. 
All the material for the work is on the 
ground. 


Carolina Power & Light Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., expects to build during 
the next few months 837 ft. of new 
track. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has received permission to con- 
struct a spur track railway across the 
north half of Philadelphia Street near 
Gregory Avenue in the City of 
Whittier. 


Ottawa (Canada) Electric Railway 
during 1921 laid new rails on Welling- 
ton Street and on Somerset Street be- 
tween Bank and Bay Streets. The new 
St. Patrick bridge was opened for traffic 
and the company’s service resumed 
through to New Edinburgh. 


Jamestown (N. Y.) Street Railway 
has petitioned the Common Council for 
permission to double track Prender- 
gast and Spring Streets, between Third 
and Second Streets. It intends running 
cars on a loop system basis with the 
old Lyric Theater Building to be a 
terminal. 


North Carolina Public Service Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., will maintain 
double car tracks on South Elm Street 
and will extend the double tracks on 
North Elm to the intersection of 
Church and Bellemeade Streets. The 
City Council recently approved of this 
improvement. 


Birmingham Railway Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., will put in 
operation about Jan. 15 the Norwood 
car line extension. This new extension 
around the Norwood Boulevard to 
Thirty-Second Street and Fifteenth 


Avenue is approximately a half mile 
long and will cost $40,000 according to 
officials of the Birmingham Realty 
Company, which is financing the ex- 
tension. Grading work has been com- 
pleted and ties have been laid for that 
portion of the line on Norwood Boule- 
vard. This extension has been referred 
to previously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


Power Housed) chine 
and Buildings 


Brockton & Plymouth Street Railway, 
Plymouth, Mass., will purchase one 
300-kw., 600-volt direct current con- 
verter. 


Colorado Springs & Interurban Rail- 
way, Colorado Springs, Col., is build- 
ing an extension to its office, 21 ft. x 
75 ft. The cost is estimated at $3,000. 


The East Bay Division of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, Sacramento, 
Cal., is to have a new office building in 
Oakland at Seventeenth and Clay 
Streets. It will be ready, according to 
present plans, before the end of 1922. 


New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany is installing a 20,000-kw. turbo- 
generator in its Market Street power 
plant. A surface condenser of 33,000 
sq.ft. will go with the auxiliary pump- 
ing and piping equipment. The work is 
being done by the Dwight P. Robinson 
& Company organization. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway will 
purchase within the next few weeks two 
boilers for installation at the South 
Boston power station; build an addi- 
tion to the boiler room at the South 
Boston power station, build a new 
inspection shop for elevated cars at 
Forest Hills, and at a later date will 
start work on the consolidated shops at 
Everett. 


Franchises 


Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been granted a 
francise by the City Commission for 
extending a new line from Hemphill 
along Bowie Street to South Adams 
and thence south to Shaw Street. The 
new line will serve a densely populated 
portion of the Tenth Ward hitherto 
without service. 


New Incorporation 


Electric Railway Finance Corpora- 
tion, London, Eng., has been registered 
with a capital of £500,000. It has a 
very influential directorate and first 
subscribers take a large part of shares. 
The company expects to carry out 
financial and commercial operations of 
every description, to carry on 
coal and engineering business, to act 
as railway contractors, to manufacture 
railway materials and rolling stock and 
electrical apparatus and machinery. 


iron,- 


Trade Notes 


Service Motor Truck Company, 
Wabash, Ind, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John D. Ristine as man- 
ager of sales in the Railroad Division. 


Economy Electric Devices Company, 
Chicago, Ill., has designed a graphic 
form for use in plotting operating, 
statistical and engineering data. The 
company announces that immediate 
shipment can be made on this form. 


The Car Turnstile Company, business 
offices at 383 West Fayette Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been organized to mar- 
ket the Syracuse Car Turnstile system 
‘of controlling the operation of rear- 
entrance front-exit one-man cars intro- 
duced in Syracuse some time ago and 
described in the issue of Jan. 28. Wil- 
liam H. Lawyer is president of the new 
corporation, and Albert C. Coon is 
secretary. It is reported that electric 
railway men from various cities have 
visited Syracuse to observe the system 
in operation. 


Combustion Utilities Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., was organized at the 
first of the year, with headquarters at 
60 Wall street. The company is com- 
posed of an old organization of Henry 
L. Doherty & Company, and the Indus- 
trial Heating Department. This latter 
organization grew out of the old Toledo 
Railway & Light Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. The new company will market 
what it calls fuel service, that is, it will 
analyze the customer’s requirements, 
advise as to the proper fuel and fur- 
nace equipment, and after the installa- 
tion, service engineers will work to gain 
the best results. 


New Advertising Literature 


Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill, has issued Bulletin No. 105-A de- 
seriptive of its high voltage detector. 


Henry Wells Oil Company, London, 
England, has issued a third edition of 
a booklet entitled “Germ Process 
Motoils.” This gives information 
regarding lubrication tests and other 
data of the company’s oils. 


The Uehling Instrument Company, 
New York, has just issued Bulletins 
Nos. 220 and 221, on combustion econo- 
mies, which are the first of a series to be 
issued dealing with combustion and the 
cost of power. Bulletin No. 220 treats 
of the magnitude of the power plant 
chimney loss and gives a table showing 
the heat carried away by the chimney 
gases per pound of combustible. Bul- 
letin 221 gives the relation between 
CO: and the money wasted up the chim- 
ney. Tables and graphs are included 
showing the per cent lost up the chim- 
ney for solid and liquid fuel and for 
gaseous fuel and examples are given in 
fuel saving, resulting from increasing 
the amount of CO:. 


: 


